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Please Read This First 



This book is for teachers, parents, ISKCON 
leaders, students, and anyone interested in 
conscious education. 

Here we are neither presenting a blueprint for 
a traditional gurukula nor what you probably 
feel a curriculum should be after reading Srila 
Prabhupada's instructions. It is an adaptation 
for our present needs in Western countries. 

Certainly, what we suggest is not the only way 
but if you're starting and don't know what to 
do, we hope to be of help. For veteran 
educators, there are many ideas and resources 
which can enhance your service. 

Because we are now using mostly non- devotee 
teaching materials, the amount of Krsna 
consciousness being taught depends upon the 
individual teachers. Krsna consciousness is 
not intrinsic in these curriculum guidelines 
but we have tried to select the most efficient 
and least harmful methods and materials 
which should make the injection of spiritual 
principles easiest. 

By following the guidelines suggested here, 
you can be reasonably assured that you will 
meet all legal requirements, have a complete 
curriculum, and that the students will get a 
good education. 

Although this book follows a logical order 
from beginning to end, you can skip through 
and pick what is of most value to you. 
Additionally, a lot of important material can be 
found in the appendixes. 

New educational material is constantly being 
produced. Suppliers come and go. Therefore, 
some of this information is dated. Please 
update your copy of this guidebook regularly. 

We have included some quotes from Srila 
Prabhupada, called "drops of nectar," at the 
beginning of most chapters. These quotes are 



included to inspire the reader; we do not 
pretend that these citations represent all of 
Srila Prabhupada's instructions on any 
particular topic, or that our presentation is 
thoroughly balanced. The only way for our 
readers to understand Prabhupada's vision is to 
scrutinizing study all of his books, lectures, 
conversations, and letters. However, we must 
remember that Prabhupada's letters and 
conversations are sometimes sculptured for a 
particular time, place, and circumstance. For 
example, during the time that Srila 
Prabhupada was present on this planet, almost 
all the children in ISKCON were under twelve 
years of age. The gurukula in Dallas consisted 
mostly of children under ten years of age. 
Also, some of Prabhupada's instructions for 
gurukula financial management were given 
when most householders lived in temples, 
economically dependent on ISKCON. 
Therefore, major policies based on quotes from 
letters and conversations should be 
implemented with extreme caution and careful 
study of books and public lectures. 

By the mercy of Sri Caitanya Mahaprabhu, we 
can attempt to summarize the unchanging, 
eternal principles of gurukula that Srila 
Prabhupada taught us: 

1. The essence of gurukula is the 
development of a relationship between the 
student and bona fide guru based on love, 
faith, service, and total obedience. 

2. The primary goal of gurukula 
instruction and training is for the student to 
develop pure love for Lord Sri Krsna. 

3. Gurukula students must learn to 
develop ideal character and behavior especially 
a taste for austerity and celibacy. Also, 
students should learn how to live in this world 
as servants of the Lord, working according to 
their individual psychophysical natures. 
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Part One 



Chapter 1 



First Considerations 



Drops of Nectar 



JYLodern civilization is in dire need of an 

educational system to give people instructions 
on what happens after death. In actuality the 
present educational system is most defective 
because unless one knows what happens after 
death, one dies like an animal. (Matchless 
Gifts, Chapter Two) 

Any five-year-old child can be trained, and 
within a very short time his life will become 
successful by realization of Krsna 
consciousness. Unfortunately, this training is 
lacking all over the world. It is necessary for 
the leaders of the Krsna consciousness 
movement to start educational institutions in 
different parts of the world to train children, 
starting at the age of five years. Thus such 
children will not become hippies or spoiled 
children of society; rather, they can all become 
devotees of the Lord. The face of the world 
will then change automatically. (Srimad- 
Bhagavatam, 4.12.24 Purport) 

The old system of gurukula should be revived 
as the perfect example of a system designed to 
produce great men, sober and responsible 
leaders, who know what the real welfare of the 
citizens is. Just as in former days, all big big 
personalities were trained in this way. Now 
you have got the responsibility to inject this 
idea in your country. Please do it with a cool 
head, and very soon we shall see the practical 
benefit for your countrymen. (Letter to 
Satsvarupa, November 21, 1971) 



It is extremely assuring to me to hear that 
gurukula is doing nicely. The importance of 
the school in Dallas cannot be overestimated, 
both for our ISKCON movement, and for the 
outsiders as well, indeed it is important for the 
whole world. I was discussing this point in my 
lecture last night here in Bombay, that human 
life means tapasya, and tapasya must begin 
with brahmacaryena, life at gurukula. The boy 
is supposed to lie down on the floor, collect 
alms for the spiritual master - not that they are 
trying very hard to make a comfortable 
material arrangement. (Letter to Dayananda, 
April 11, 1974) 

In our Krsna consciousness movement, the 
gurukula plays an extremely important part in 
our activities because right from childhood the 
boys at the gurukula are instructed about 
Krsna consciousness. Thus they become 
steady within the cores of their hearts, and 
there is very little possibility that they will be 
conquered by the modes of material nature 
when they are older. (Srimad-Bhagavatam, 
7.5.56-57 Purport) 

I am especially pleased that your gurukula 
project is going forward nicely. I consider that 
this is one of our most important projects. 
(Letter to Satsvarupa, December 17, 1971) 

I am simply surprised that you want to give up 
your child to some other persons, even they 
are also devotees. For you, child-worship is 
more important than deity-worship. If you 
cannot spend time with him, then stop the 
duties of pujari. At least you must take good 
care of your son until he is four years old, and 
if after that time you are unable any more to 
take care of him then I shall take care. These 
children are given to us by Krsna, they are 



Vaisnavas and we must be very careful to 
protect them. These are not ordinary children, 
they are Vaikuntha children, and we are very 
fortunate we can give them chance to advance 
further in Krsna Consciousness. That is very 
great responsibility, do not neglect it or be 
confused. Your duty is very clear. (Letter to 
ArundhatI,July30, 1972) 

So, from the very beginning of life one has to 
learn this Krsna consciousness, and thereby 
one may become fully Krsna conscious and act 
accordingly. Lust is only the perverted 
reflection of the love of God which is natural 
for every living entity. But if one is educated 
in Krsna consciousness from the very 
beginning, that natural love of God cannot 
deteriorate into lust. When love of God 
deteriorates into lust, it is very difficult to 
return to the normal condition. Nonetheless, 
Krsna consciousness is so powerful that even a 
late beginner can become a lover of God by 
following the regulative principles of 
devotional service. (Bhagavad-gita, 3.41, 
Purport) 

Srila Jiva Gosvami remarks in this connection 
that every child, if given an impression of the 
Lord from his very childhood, certainly 
becomes a great devotee of the Lord like 
Maharaja Pariksit. One may not be as 
fortunate as Maharaja Pariksit to have the 
opportunity to see the Lord in the womb of his 
mother, but even if he is not so fortunate, he 
can be made so if the parents of the child 
desire him to be so. There is a practical 
example in my personal life in this connection. 
My father was a pure devotee of the Lord, and 
when only four was or five years old, my father 
gave me a couple of forms of Radha arid Krsna. 
In a playful manner, I used to worship these 
deities along with my sister, and I used to 
imitate the performances of a neighboring 
temple of Radha-Govinda. By constantly 
visiting this neighboring temple and copying 
the ceremonies in connection with my own 
deities of play, I developed a natural affinity for 
the Lord. My father used to observe all the 
ceremonies befitting my position. Later on, 
these activities were suspended due to my 



association in the schools and colleges, and I 
became completely out of practice. But in my 
youthful days, when I met my spiritual master, 
Sri Srfmad Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati Gosvami 
Maharaja, again I revived my old habit, and the 
same playful deities became my worshipful 
deities in proper regulation. This was followed 
up until I left the family connection, and I am 
pleased that my generous father gave the first 
impression which was developed later into 
regulative devotional service by His Divine 
Grace. Maharaja Prahlada also advised that 
such impressions of a godly relation must be 
impregnated from the beginning of childhood; 
otherwise one may miss the opportunity of the 
human form of life, which is very valuable 
although it is temporary like others. (Srimad- 
Bhagavatam, 1.12.30, Purport) 

In the language of Bhagavad-gita (Bg. 7.15), 
people who are engaged in gross sense 
gratification are mudhas - asses. The ass is a 
symbol of stupidity. Those who simply engage 
in the profitless pursuit of sense gratification 
are worshiping avidya, according to Sri 
Isopanisad. Those who play the role of 
helping this sort of civilization in the name of 
educational advancement are actually doing 
more harm than those who are on the platform 
of gross sense gratification. The aim of real 
education should be self-realization, 
realization of the spiritual values of the soul. 
Any education which does not lead to such 
realization must be considered avidya, or 
ignorance. By the culture of such nescience, 
one goes down to the darkest region of 
ignorance. (Isopanisad, Text 9, Purport) 



What You Will Gain 
From This Book 

Drlla Prabhupada desired the International 
Society for Krsna Consciousness to be a society 



of teachers. All his followers have the mission 
to instruct others in the theory and practice of 
living as devotees of Krsna. The duties of 
parents in this regard are very serious, and no 
less weighty than the duty of the guru to his 
disciples: 

"One who cannot deliver his 
dependents from the path of repeated 
birth and death should never become a 
spiritual master, father, a husband, a 
mother, or a worshipable demigod." 
(SB 5.5.18) 

While ISKCON as a society has a duty to build 
the educational system Srila Prabhupada 
envisioned, we must also recognize that it is a 
young movement - short on centralised 
resources and experience. Parents, dedicated 
teachers, and local ISKCON leaders who want 
to see their communities grow, must take the 
initiative now to see that every ISKCON child 
can receive a proper Krsna conscious 
education from other devotees of Krsna. 



line with the guidelines established by our 
beloved spiritual master. 

In general, if you are just starting, you will find 
very specific instructions for operating various 
types of educational programs. If you have 
been teaching or running a school for some 
time, we hope you will discover ideas for 
improving problem areas, confirmation of 
successful policies, and inspiration. 

Future volumes in this series will deal with 
detailed teaching methods and techniques, 
asrama training, gurukula programs for self- 
sufficient varnasrama communities, etc. 



How to Use This 
Guidebook 



Accomplishing this goal is clearly on the 
minds of our parents and teachers. The 
ISKCON board of education receives dozens of 
letters a month from devotees around the 
world, begging for all available information on 
how to start and maintain Krsna conscious 
schools. This guidebook is meant to satisfy 
that need by providing step-by-step 
instruction, resources, and guidance for any 
kind of Krsna conscious educational project. 

Srila Prabhupada himself gave many general 
and specific instructions for providing Krsna 
consciousness education for our children and 
teenagers. 

This present volume attempts to supplement 
that information by providing specific details 
on school organization , curriculum selection, 
subject organization , and other related topics. 
It will be especially helpful to those who arc 
finding it difficult to implement a traditional 
gurukula program, but still want to keep the 
essential mood of gurukula. We are humbly 
attempting to keep all suggestions strictly in 



1 ou will notice that we refer to the material 
in this book as "suggestions." It is not possible 
(or desirable) to mandate a certain textbook or 
teaching method as being the "only way." It is 
for this reason, primarily, that this handbook 
was so long in coming. No one wanted to say 
that "such and such is the authorised program 
and everything else is maya. " Please do not 
take the instructions here in that mood! Every 
country and community has different needs, 
and access to different resources. Individual 
schools and teachers have their own preferred 
ways of doing things. Also, it isn't even 
possible to know about all the available 
textbooks, teaching methods, enrichment 
materials, 

forms, schedules, and discipline techniques. 
Many items or ideas not mentioned in this 
book may be superior to what we have 
presented. 

This handbook is written mostly (though not 
completely) by Americans who have 
experience with the American educational 



system, and with American and Canadian 
resources. However, we have tried, to the best 
of our ability, to give suggestions that can be 
applied anywhere in the world. When looking 
at specific textbooks and educational supplies, 
we have tried to find companies that are 
internationally accessible. Of course, even that 
is useful only for English-medium schools. 
Schools and parents who teach in other 
languages can still use the general suggestions 
in each area. The section entitled, "Choosing 
Textbooks and Educational Materials" in 
Chapter 6 was specifically designed for those 
who cannot use our recommendations. 

The approach to academic subjects presented 
here is designed to ensure that students attain 
a level of academic proficiency that is at least 
equivalent to what they would achieve from a 
standard public education. Since this is a legal 
prerequisite for having a school in most 
countries, we have outlined the program to 
meet those requirements. Many parents and 
students also strongly desire this kind of 
equivalency, because they perceive that in the 
absence of a well-developed ISKCON 
varnasrama college program, it gives them a 
wider range of options after graduation. 
Several of our schools in India however, have 
chosen to follow the more traditional gurukula 
system and we strongly urge our readers to 
consider that model also. Each parent must 
ultimately decide for himself how he will seek 
to fulfill his responsibility to his children and 
to Srila Prabhupada. 



Prepare to Make a 
Commitment 



It is an open secret that teaching Krsna 

consciousness to favourably inclined children 
is a vast ocean of nectar. The transcendental 
happiness of seeing your students enthusiastic 
about japa, kirtana, philosophy, pastimes, and 
preaching is unlimited and almost too sweet to 



bear. Unfortunately, all valuable gems have a 
high price. 

The austerity of creating and maintaining a 
school in Krsna consciousness - whether you 
teach one child at home or 500 in a large, 
institutional asrama setting - is formidable. 
Education, even if very simple, is expensive. 
Teaching is demanding, both of time and 
energy. Supplies, rooms, buildings, books, 
etc., require constant maintenance. Proper 
prasadam must be provided. Local laws have 
to be learned and complied with. Young 
children need constant protection — physically, 
emotionally, and spiritually. Adolescent 
students require even more time and energy to 
insure that they are happily engaged in 
devotional service. Great care is needed to 
maintain harmony with parents, local ISKCON 
authorities, and the local community in 
general. All these concerns hardly touch on 
the content of instruction! Planning, 

updating, evaluating, and reporting the 
specifics of spiritual and academic instruction 
are time-consuming, full of confusing choices, 
and never-ending. 

We could say, "Relax — this handbook will tell 
you everything you need to know." However, 
we are trying to warn you that putting these 
into practice requires a serious commitment. 
Therefore, it is important to have a firm, 
philosophical determination. Decide that once 
you begin a school program, you will not stop. 
Then, you will have the strength to persevere. 

It is certainly true that whatever is done for 
Krsna has eternal benefit. It is surely better to 
try, than to take the apparently easy road and 
never give our children a chance for Krsna 
conscious education. Yet it is self-defeating to 
start an educational project as "an 
experiment." It takes about five years to 
become a master teacher or administrator. It 
also takes time to fully understand the 
educational needs and moods of your 
community. Expect the first year or two to be 
difficult and challenging, though not without 
reward. As you gain experience, you will also 
gain confidence in Krsna's guidance and 
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arrangements. After all, teaching in Krsna 
consciousness is not different from japa, deity 
worship, or study. We need patience, 
confidence, and enthusiasm. 



A Few Small Requests 

r lease don't consider this handbook as final 
or comprehensive. We hope to revise it yearly, 
and we ask that you provide us with whatever 
suggestions, resources, etc., you feel would 
help our readers. 

If you are looking for information about 
teaching a particular subject or grade level, 
please read Chapter 10, "Overview of 
Academics" before jumping to your specific 
section. Seeing the complete picture is 
essential to becoming a good specialist. Also, 
be sure to at least glance through every 
section — there are many teaching tips and 
short special articles interspersed here and 
there. 



Resources 



In Appendix D you will find several articles 

which answer in detail some of the questions 
raised in this introduction: 



1) Why do we need our own 
educational system? See: "Training for 
the Soul," by Urmila Devi Dasi. 

2) Who is really responsible for 
educating ISKCON's children? See: 
"Becoming Gurus for Our Children," 
by Bhurijana Dasa. 

3) What kind of academic training did 
Srfla Prabhupada think was necessary? 
See: "Overview of the Gurukula 



Elementary School Academic 

Program," by Bhurijana Dasa. 

4) How do we put together an 
educational system in ISKCON's 
present circumstances without 

watering down Srfla Prabhupada's 
vision and instructions? See: "Is 
Gurukula Obsolete?" by Sri Rama 
Dasa. 



Twelve Steps for 
Success 

by Sri Rama Dasa 



W hen I first started working with gurukula 

in 1979, the atmosphere was full of optimism 
and confidence about the gurukula system and 
the future of our educational programs. There 
were twelve established or fledgling schools 
and the number of gurukulas and students 
increased steadily over the next few years. But 
by 1983, things were declining. Lack of vision 
and bad judgment, combined with external 
events in the ISKCON society, took their toll 
on the gurukulas and on the faith and 
enthusiasm of the parents, students and 
teachers. 

In spite of everything, I still haven't lost my 
optimism and confidence. After all, organizing 
schools for transcendental education is not a 
mundane effort, but is governed by spiritual 
principles of success and failure. By following 
the order of the spiritual master and working 
hard to please him, success will come in course 
of time. Complete fulfillment of the desire of 
the guru cannot always be achieved overnight, 
as we know from the personal example of Srfla 
Prabhupada. Sometimes we have to make a 
plan to get from where we are now to where 
we know we should be in the end. Intelligence 
and endeavor are required to find the ways and 
means of fulfilling the order of the spiritual 
master - not just expecting that things will 
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automatically move along in the right 
direction. 

During my involvement with several gurukulas 
and observations of many, I've had a chance to 
witness the successes and failures of quite of 
few programs. I would like to explain some 
elements of these programs which I feel 
enhance the possibility of success and 
eliminate some of the most prominent causes 
of unnecessary failure. They are not eternal 
principles of Krsna conscious management, 
but rather suggestions to be used when 
establishing and maintaining educational 
institutions in the reality of present-day 
ISKCON. 



1. Work with Reality 

1 dealism is valuable, as it points us toward the 

future. But we must also be firmly grounded in 
the reality of where we are right now. We can't 
imagine that we are working in a society of 
fully surrendered souls, who have no material 
desires or conceptions and who follow the 
wisdom of authority without question, or that 
ISKCON is presently capable of unified action. 
After Srila Prabhupada disappeared in 1977, 
we didn't foresee how things were going to 
change, and when they did change, we often 
didn't recognise what was happening around 
us. We didn't comprehend how difficult it was 
going to be to organise international projects, 
or how parents and leaders were going to 
develop drastically different ideas about what 
Srila Prabhupada's instructions on gurukula 
meant. We didn't see the necessity of 
organizing the gurukulas from the grassroots 
level up, rather than the other way around. We 
must learn the lesson of always looking around 
and seeing what we have to work with, instead 
of imagining that we are working in a society 
that in reality doesn't exist. 

The children's education must enable them to 
fit into the ISKCON they will encounter when 



they graduate - not into an ISKCON that 
presently lives only within our desires and 
aspirations. Students need to see the relevance 
of their education if they are to be enthusiastic. 



2. Plan to Come to Srila 
Prabhupada's Standard 

Drila Prabhupada's standards on gurukula 
have proven themselves to be more difficult to 
institute and maintain than we perhaps 
thought they would be. I've seen in the last few 
years that many parents, teachers and leaders 
have taken inadequacies in gurukula programs 
as demonstrations of the impracticality of Srila 
Prabhupada's instructions. The issue is seldom 
confronted head-on, but subtly it is voiced 
again and again. But we have to react to our 
failures in a spiritually rational way. 

The disciple should not be surprised when he 
can't understand, or finds himself unable to 
implement, the spiritual master's instructions. 
But he shouldn't give up trying. If one finds 
that he is unable to immediately follow the 
guru's order, he should develop a plan in 
conjunction with the spiritual master or other 
Vaisnava to gradually come up to the standard. 
For example, when in ISKCON's early years, 
some disciples were having difficulty giving up 
smoking, Srila Prabhupada advised them to 
regulate it, first smoking a few cigarettes a day 
at certain times, gradually cutting down to one 
per day, and finally eliminating them 
altogether. 

Now in practice we find that there are many 
adaptations (and compromises) of Srila 
Prabhupada's instructions on children's 
education. This is generally done in the name 
of "time, place and circumstance." But to be on 
the safe side when making such adjustments, 
and to be sure that we are not just giving in to 
our own spiritual weaknesses, we should apply 
two tests, asking ourselves: 
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1) What has actually changed so as to require 
this adjustment? and 

2) What is my plan to come to the right 
standard when the opportunity allows? 

For example, a community might decide that it 
is not feasible to have asramas for all students 
at present. But if in the future, qualified 
teachers are found in whom the parents have 
sufficient faith, then the situation should be 
reevaluated to see if the standard could be 
increased. 

We should make a diligent effort to 
understand exactly what is impeding our 
attainment of Srlla Prabhupada's goals and 
plan to improve our implementation of his 
instructions as soon as it is practical. 



3. Work in a Strong 
Community 

\J urukula can't stand on its own; it needs a 
strong community to depend on and interact 
with. It is part of a larger Krsna conscious 
culture, and if the culture or community is 
weak, the gurukula cannot be expected to 
survive. 

Good cases in point were the Lake Huntington 
and Bhaktivedanta Village gurukulas. In their 
prime, both had about seventy students and 
were more or less working well. But the 
communities in which they were based did not 
hold together and the schools were forced to 
take over more and more of the community 
functions and finances. Once the gurukulas 
became the support for the communities, 
rather than the other way around, it was only a 
matter of time before complete collapse took 
place. 

Educational institutions require stability, 
support and a lot of work to succeed. Before 
starting a gurukula, it should be seen whether 
the community itself has good prospects for 
longevity and stability and can provide for a 



school without later considering it an 
unwanted burden. 



4. Parents Must Take the 
Primary Responsibility 

In the past, when ISKCON was working in a 
united way under one leader, it was much 
easier to do things in a cooperative manner. 
Since the disappearance of Srlla Prabhupada, it 
has been quite difficult to get the kind of 
cooperation needed to make international or 
even regional or national projects work. 
Differences have come up due to sectarianism 
and divergent expectations of just what the 
children should be trained for. 

At one time, parents could be reasonably 
confident that ISKCON leaders would provide 
the necessary educational arrangements for 
their children. Now it is clear that this is a 
more difficult task than was once envisioned 
and the Society is less prepared than ever to 
deal with it. Instead of the number of 
functioning gurukulas increasing, the number 
of Krsna conscious educational alternatives is 
diminishing year by year. Therefore, parents 
must realize that if they don't take the 
initiative to see to their children's education in 
Krsna consciousness, it probably won't get 
done. No one is as concerned about children as 
their parents are, and the necessity of this 
grass-roots approach must be recognized. 

Teachers, parents and school administrators 
must consult together like never before to 
make sure that full understanding and 
cooperation exists between them. Parents must 
work closely with community leaders to see 
that the educational program is given the 
proper attention and priority. If parents see 
that adequate educational facility cannot, be 
organized in a particular place, then they must 
act on their own, or in cooperation with other 
parents, to see that their children are provided 
some kind of Krsna conscious education. 
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For the time being, the best emphasis is 
probably on local development, even though 
that process is sometimes limited by the small 
number of children and lack of facilities in a 
given community. 



5. Develop Unity of 
Purpose 

1 he Bhaktivedanta Swami Gurukula in 
Vrndavana was founded by Srila Prabhupada 
in 1974 to function as the main school for boys 
in ISKCON. More or less all the boys were 
expected to go there. After some time, the 
policy devolved into that all boys should 
attend school there at least for a year or two in 
order to get the "Vrndavana experience." As 
problems arose, devotees developed differing 
conceptions of what purpose the school should 
serve in the Society. These conceptions were 
often at odds with each other. The school tried 
for some time to be "everything to everybody," 
but without a clear vision of what it was trying 
to achieve, enthusiasm waned. Under such 
circumstances, the movement-wide support 
which is required for such an international 
project was lacking and problems multiplied. 

That is, of course, an over-simplification of the 
Vrndavana situation, but it does serve to 
illustrate some of the difficulty which can 
come when the goals of an institution are 
muddled, for whatever reason. Now the 
Vrndavana gurukula has redefined its short- 
term aspirations and policies and is 
encouraging students to come there who share 
those goals and can benefit most by its 
program. The result is happier students and a 
more successful course of study. 

The Mayapura gurukula has evolved into a 
traditional Vedic-style school which is much 
different than Vrndavana or any other ISKCON 
institution. The program there would 
undoubtedly not satisfy everyone in the 
society, but within the scope of its self-defined 



purpose, it is successful and those who have 
enthusiastically participated in it have been 
quite pleased with the results. 

My experience is that if the students sense that 
the parents and teachers want the same thing, 
then they are satisfied, even if the program is 
very simple. But if they think the parents and 
teachers have contradictory opinions about the 
standards, the children are never happy, no 
matter how nice it may really be. 

Therefore, it is important that there be 
agreement between parents, teachers, 
administrators and local leaders on what the 
goals and program of a particular school will 
be. If separate groups have vastly differing 
expectations, the results will surely be that 
none will be satisfied. If in a community there 
is a wide divergence of opinion on the goals 
and program of the local school, it might be 
wiser to start several schools, rather than 
cripple a single one by failing to give it a clear 
mandate in a specific educational direction. 

In Jagadisa Goswami's 1986 proposals to the 
GBC on secondary education, he 
recommended that a community or region first 
decide what kind of Krsna conscious social 
environment it was expecting the students to 
live in when they graduated, then proceed to 
design the educational program accordingly. 



6. Realize the Influence 
of Culture 

Did you ever notice when you visited 
different temples, how much the atmosphere 
of the temple is influenced by the culture 
around it? The devotees in New York seem to 
take on some of the city's intensity and sense 
of urgency, while those on the west coast 
appear a bit more laid-back and easy-going. 
The point is, never underestimate the 
influence of the surrounding culture, even in 
an apparently transcendental place. 
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We shouldn't expect that the same cultural 
results can be achieved in a gurukula in the 
West as in one located in India. We would also 
expect some difference of atmosphere in a 
rural gurukula compared to one in a city. 

As Sukavaka Dasa pointed out in his paper, 
"What Will the Second Generation Do? — The 
Problem of Apostasy in Krsna Consciousness" 
(ISKCON Education, Winter 1987), we can't 
expect our children to live in a cultural void. 
Until we have established a full Krsna 
conscious culture that satisfies all the needs of 
our devotees, the influence of the culture that 
surrounds us will seep in. 

It would be a mistake to think that we live in 
Vedic culture. Presently, we live in ISKCON 
culture, which is a unique blend of traditional 
Vedic culture, modern Indian culture, the all- 
pervasive Western culture, and whatever our 
local culture happens to be. And what we are 
heading for is also not Vedic culture - which 
can never be perfectly revived in the Kali-yuga 
- but our own special sankirtana culture. 

While we are in the process of developing and 
maturing our own culture, we should not 
expect our children to come out like perfect 
Vedic progeny and automatically accept all the 
standards of Vedic society, even as we are so 
much compromised by what is going on 
around us. 

Often when a man and woman get married in 
Krsna consciousness, the man expects his wife 
to be Devahut! and the wife is expecting 
Kardama Muni. The marriage doesn't mature 
until each accepts the other as they really are, 
not as they imagined they would like them to 
be. Likewise, we must set reasonable 
expectations for our children, taking into 
account the environment they are actually 
growing up in, not the one we wish they were 
growing up in. 



7. Aim for the Top of the 
Culture 

Even though the adults in the Krsna 
consciousness movement are far from perfect 
examples, we can still do a pretty good job of 
staying above the material muck if we follow 
the rules and regulations of the scriptures with 
diligence. While we cannot expect our 
gurukula students to perform miraculously 
better than we do, we should set a standard for 
the students which at least aim for the top of 
our present spiritual achievement. 

In other words, we should try to train 
gurukula students to be as good as (or a little 
better than) the best devotees they have as 
examples in the local environment. There is no 
need to permit unnecessary influences from 
mundane society to enter our schools in the 
name of giving students a well-rounded 
cultural experience. 

Sometimes ISKCON parents say, "I went 
through all these experiences, and I became a 
devotee. If it was okay for me, it's okay for 
them." But look at all the problems we have. 
Shouldn't we try to give our children a better 
chance than we had, letting them be free from 
the many varieties of misra-bhakti we are 
attached to? Srila Prabhupada once said that 
we should try to prolong our lives as long as 
possible so that we have the best chance to go 
back to Godhead without taking another birth. 
Birth in the material world is so dangerous. So 
even birth as a devotee shouldn't be taken 
lightly or considered an automatic ticket to the 
spiritual world. The duty of the parent is to 
give the child the best chance to become as 
perfect as he can possibly be. 
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8. Get the Teachers 
Trained 

1 raining teachers isn't just for the benefit of 
the students. Training is essential if one wants 
to keep good teachers on the staff. Teaching is 
a demanding job, and if a teacher isn't 
confident in what he's doing, it becomes 
impossible. 

Ideally, teachers should get training before 
taking their own classes. ISKCON doesn't have 
much of a centralized program for teacher 
training yet, so the best procedure is to spend 
between three months and a year working with 
an experienced teacher. 

In practice it is seen, however, that teaching 
candidates are often put in the classroom with 
little or no training and expected to figure out 
on their own what to do. Only the most self- 
reliant and motivated people survive this 
approach. Still, the headmaster who finds 
himself with such a staffing situation can do a 
lot to facilitate what is called in-service 
training or training that takes place while the 
classroom teaching continues. 

First, the headmaster should require that 
teachers be thoroughly familiar with the 
textbooks they are using. Teachers should 
carefully read through textbooks, make sure 
they themselves can do all the work required 
of the students, and study teacher's editions if 
they are available. Headmasters should also 
require teachers to develop and provide lesson 
plans for each semester. This will force 
teachers to get an overview of their material 
and give them a standard by which they can 
judge the performance of themselves and their 
students. 

Instructors should read other books about 
teaching their particular subjects. A reading 
teacher can study the theory of reading 
instruction. Math teachers should know why 
the material is presented in the order it is and 
what the important concepts are that students 



must understand in order to master a skill. 
Appropriate books are available from college 
bookstores and the teacher libraries that are 
found at most universities. 

Another valuable resource is educational 
seminars. Seminars and workshops for 
teachers are often arranged by school districts 
or private institutions which specialize in 
encouraging teacher competence. Costs are 
usually reasonable and many are free. 

The ISKCON board of education is also 
beginning to organize teacher training 
programs. Bhurijana Dasa has conducted a 
number of successful workshops on writing 
and discipline and plans to have some on- 
going facilities established within the next few 
years. Everyone should take advantage of these 
highly-praised and economical seminars. 

Lastly, give teachers a chance to associate with 
other teachers. Invite instructors from other 
gurukulas to visit your institution and let your 
teachers travel when there is an opportunity. 



9. Organize the Program 
around the Personnel 

W hen putting together an educational 

program, the question naturally comes up as to 
what skills to teach. Of course, in many places, 
government requirements will make some 
things mandatory and there's nothing that can 
be done about that. But outside the basic 
subjects there are a tremendous number of 
possibilities. 

One will probably be tempted to sit down and 
draw up an ideal list: "Let's have music, 
sewing, cooking, art, gardening, swimming, 
deity worship, etc., etc., etc." But who's going 
to teach all that? 

Figuring out the program and then trying to 
find the teachers to fulfill it can be a very 
exhausting exercise, especially if the school is 
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small or just starting out. Usually, we don't 
have the advantage of being able to hire people 
to fill a particular vacancy in our curriculum, 
but have to work with what we have. 

So let's work with what we have. Find out 
from the teachers and other community 
members what skills they have and what they 
might be interested in teaching. Plan the 
curriculum around the already existing talent. 
If one organizes the curriculum around the 
personnel, there is much stronger chance that 
the individual projects will be successes and 
continue for a long time. The teachers will also 
appreciate that they can share their previously 
learned skills with others and that they aren't 
forced to teach subjects that they have little or 
no proficiency or interest in. 



10. Don't Take On More 
Than You Can Handle 

1 here was a time when ISKCON education 
was more or less compulsory on all sides. 
Parents were required by their authorities to 
put their children in the local gurukula, 
whether or not they had any faith in the 
teachers or administrators. And the schools 
were expected to accept all students, whether 
or not they had qualified teachers and facilities 
or felt that a student would actually benefit 
from the gurukula experience. 

The result of these policies, especially seen in 
light of the lack of qualified teachers, has been 
a string of gurukula failures and a consequent 
loss of faith in the whole gurukula process. 

A sense of voluntary participation must be 
introduced. It is not exactly the responsibility 
of gurukula administrators to try to forcefully 
induce everyone to enroll their children in 
gurukula. Srila Prabhupada's instructions on 
the matter are available for everyone's study. 
Whether or not an individual elects to follow 
the orders of the spiritual master is ultimately 



his own affair. Gurukula personnel need to 
concentrate on perfecting their own devotional 
service, not worrying too much about what 
others are doing or not doing. 

Parents must want to voluntarily surrender 
their children to their teachers. And the 
teachers must feel inspired by the attitude of 
the parents to want to take responsible care of 
the students. The element of forced 
participation on both sides must be eliminated 
in order to build a foundation for genuine 
trust. 

A responsible administrator should carefully 
evaluate the resources that are available to him 
and plan to accept those children whom he can 
accommodate successfully. Undoubtedly, such 
a policy will mean that some potential students 
will not be able to find a place in gurukula at 
the present. But it is more important that there 
are no more failures and that every ISKCON 
educational project becomes a success within 
the scope of its own aspirations. 

If a program is successfully established, even if 
it is only for a few grades, it can gradually 
expand and turn into a first-class institution 
covering a full range. A gurukula with a 
proven record of competence and achievement 
will have no difficulty attracting good students 
and teachers. But an over-extended school, 
especially where sufficient qualified teachers 
are lacking, is bound to be an unpleasant 
experience for all involved and result in deep- 
rooted frustration and loss of faith. Once there 
has been a serious gurukula failure in a 
community, it is hard to do anything positive 
in that area for a long time. 

One scheme which is becoming popular is to 
start a school for five-year-olds and expand it 
one grade at a time, year-by-year as the 
original group gets older. 
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11. Establish Sound 
Economic Policies 

In this age, nothing keeps running very long 

without sufficient money. I remember some 
fairly nice gurukulas that suffered for lack of 
funds. Things went on by sheer determination 
for some time, but eventually the teachers 
became worn out from lack of facility and 
could no longer give their full attention to 
their real business of teaching. 

We are finding that education is an expensive 
business. Just how expensive, often eludes us 
when we start out. It doesn't seem to be a big 
thing to find some space and a teacher for a 
few five-year-olds. But as we expand and have 
to finance buildings, provide for more 
teachers, meet government regulations, etc., 
the costs start to pile up. 

Developing projects are often also plagued by 
inefficiency. When the 5 and 6-year olds turn 
seven and can no longer be taught with the 
younger ones, a new teacher may be needed, 
even though in absolute terms the number of 
students doesn't justify a second teacher. 
Asramas and classrooms that could be 
occupied by ten or twenty students are often 
used by only five. 

When the number of students increases 
beyond eight or ten, the school starts to be a 
strain on the community resources, and the 
temple authorities start pushing the gurukula 
to get its own facilities. The gurukula also 
begins to be more conspicuous, and 
government requirements must be considered. 
All these things have to be calculated and 
planned for in advance. It may be a fact that 
not every community can afford its own 
school. This must be realistically evaluated. 

Don't expect all expenses to be covered by 
tuition. That may be possible for a fully- 
developed and efficient school, but under any 
other circumstances tuitions alone will not be 



sufficient. If the full burden for developing the 
school is placed on the shoulders of the 
current group of parents, the result is that the 
current group is paying for the facilities which 
will be enjoyed by students who come in the 
future. In this circumstance, the tuition cost 
becomes too high, discouraging all but the 
most well-off from enrolling their children. 
This has the unfortunate effect of delaying 
gurukula self-sufficiency by limiting the 
number of potential tuition-paying students 
and making it more difficult to reach an 
efficient teacher-student ratio. 

In fact, most public and private schools are 
subsidized in one way or another, either by 
wealthy individuals, endowments, or tax 
collections. The point is that the local 
community must find a way to spread out the 
costs of developing a Krsna conscious school 
in a fair and efficient manner and see that it 
has both the personnel and finances to develop 
until it reaches self-sufficiency. In many cases, 
total self-sufficiency may never be attained. 



12. Do Something! 

r erhaps the most important thing is to not 
become discouraged by the complexities of 
establishing a Krsna conscious educational 
system. Lord Caitanya warned that devotees 
should strictly avoid the association of non- 
devotees. How then could we think of sending 
our children to be educated by them? Parents 
and leaders of ISKCON must realize that they 
have a solemn responsibility to give the 
children of this movement a fair opportunity 
to achieve the perfection of life. 

The vision of a system of successful Krsna 
conscious schools, giving training to devotees 
from the primary through the varnasama 
college level, seems far off. Even one such 
school would be a great accomplishment. 

But success is often measured in a series of 
small steps. We must be brave enough to take 
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those steps with care, determination and 
planning. Even if the step we take today 
doesn't solve the whole educational problem, it 
is one part of the solution. We can't let the 
awesomeness of the situation freeze us into a 
state of inertia. 



make any arrangement for a school, at least let 
the parents come together and cooperate to 
give their children some kind of educational 
program. If nothing else, a parent can always 
take the matter in his own hands and educate 
his own children. 



If you can't start a comprehensive gurukula 
and varnasama college, then at least begin with 
a few grades. If that is too much of a strain on 
the community, then combine together with 
other Krsna conscious communities and do 
something cooperative. If the community can't 



Whatever is done, it is one step toward a 
complete solution. That step should be taken 
with determination to always increase and 
improve until the orders and desires of Srila 
Prabhupada regarding Krsna conscious 
education have been completely fulfilled. 
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Chapter 2 



Getting Started 



Drops of Nectar 



sri-narada uvaca 
brahmacarl guru-kule 
vasan dan to guror hitam 
acaran dasavan nlco 
gurau sudrdha-sauhrdah 

Narada Muni said: A student should 
practice completely controlling his 
senses. He should be submissive and 
should have an attitude of firm 
friendship for the spiritual master. 
With a great vow, the brahmacarl 
should live at the gurukula, only for 
the benefit of the guru. (Srlmad- 
Bhagavatam Canto 7, Chapter Twelve, 
Text 1) 

1 he spiritual master, the teacher, he did not 
accept any payment in pound shilling pence. 
That was not accepted because mostly 
brahmanas, they used to become the teachers. 
So they were not accepting any salary. The 
brahmanas are forbidden to accept any service. 
So the education was free. So every student, 
education was free. And village to village 
education was... So in former days — even 
fifty years before I have seen in villages — there 
was some small school, and all the villages 
boys, they were coming and taking education. 
So education was very much widespread 
because education was free in this way. So 
students were meant to go for begging alms for 
the teachers. These are some of the regulative 
principles. Now, that is sacrifice. They 
sacrificed their labour for the spiritual master, 
for the teacher, and whatever they got, they 



surrendered to the teacher. And it is said that 
after cooking, if the teacher asked the student, 
"My dear boy, you come and take your meals," 
then he will take. 

Otherwise, if the teacher forgets to call him 
one day for his meals, then he should not go 
and ask the teacher that "Sir, I have not taken 
my food. Give me my food." Rather, he 
should starve. So much penances, so much 
regulation was there. These are called 
sacrifice. So student life is meant for sacrifice. 
They should undergo training under serious 
regulations and penances so that 
life may be built up for future hope and future 
spiritual realization. (Prabhupada's Lectures, 
Bhagavad-gita August 8, 1966) 

Therefore one has to fix his faith staunchly in 
the bona fide guru. So if one has got bona fide 
guru, and if he follows that bona fide guru, 
then his life is success. This is the process. 
Saksad-dharitvena samasta-sastrair. So 

gurukula means to teach how to become very, 
very faithful, cent percent faithful, to the bona 
fide guru. That is gurukula. So you have to 
teach like that. By behaviour, by life, by 
action. That is gurukula. This sum and 
substance of... brahmacarl gurukula vasan 
danto guror hitam. (Room Conversation, 
Paris, July 31, 1976) 

Therefore our young men must be trained at 
the earliest age to not be attached to so many 
things like the home, family, friendship, 
society, and nation. To train the innocent boy 
to be a sense gratifier at the early age when the 
child is actually happy in any circumstance is 
the greatest violence. Therefore; brahmacarl 
gurukule vasan danto guror hitam. The 
brahmacarl lives at the place of the spiritual 
master and works for the benefit of the 
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spiritual master by begging for his 
maintenance, by cleaning, learning the 
principles of Krsna consciousness, and 
engaging in the process of bhagavata-dharma, 
whereby his life will have a firm, sane 
foundation with which he can overcome the 
forces of maya by strong training in the 
beginning. 

The kariis cannot accept this because they are 
too much attached to their bodies and cannot 
tolerate any austerities. Since they are too 
attached to their children they are even more 
insistent that the child be drowned in bodily 
consciousness so that he may avoid all types of 
austerities and enjoy life to the fullest, thereby 
going to hell at the earliest age; mahat sevam 
dvaran ahur vimuktes tamo-dvaram yositam 
sagi-sangam. Those who associate with the 
mahatmas through service to them become 
eligible for liberation whereas those who are 
associating with woman or those who are too 
attached to woman are paving their way to 
hell. Therefore the [karmi] school systems 
require so many codes and regulations so the 
children will not feel any inconvenience. The 
training is geared to producing cats and dogs 
who will feel quite at home in a society of 
sense gratification. (Letter to Jayatirtha, 
January 20, 1976) 

Guru says there are four principles to be 
followed, they should be taught in that way. 
No illicit sex, no gambling, no meat-eating, no 
intoxication. Guru says that you chant at least 
sixteen, that should be taught. Risen early, rise 
early in the morning, that should be taught. 
So whatever guru says, you have to teach them 
perfectly, from childhood; then there will be 
no deviation when they are grown-up. (Room 
Conversation, Paris, July 31, 1976) 

That is the gurukula system. The children 
should take complete protection of the 
spiritual master, and serve him and learn from 
him nicely. Just see how nicely your 
brahmacari are working. They will go out in 
early morning and beg all day on the order of 
the guru. At night they will come home with a 
little rice and sleep without cover on the floor. 



And they think this work is very pleasant. If 
they are not spoiled by an artificial standard of 
sense gratification at an early age, children will 
turn out very nicely as sober citizens, because 
they have learned the real meaning of life. If 
they are trained to accept that austerity is very 
enjoyable then they will not be spoiled. So you 
organise everything in such a way that we can 
deliver these souls back to Krsna - this is our 
real work. Some of our girls may be trained in 
colleges and take teacher exams, and their 
husbands also. As you develop our program 
there I shall give you more hints. (Letter to 
Satsvarupa, November 25, 1971) 

There are many saintly persons, they are ... 
brahmacari, or .... Brahmacari, they avoid. It is 
not only for men. It is meant for woman also 
because here we are dressed like men or 
woman. Otherwise the mentality is manly, to 
enjoy, purusa. Purusa means who wants to 
enjoy. And yosik means enjoy. So our 
relationship in this material world, that either 
in the dress of woman or man, the mentality is 
purusa, how to enjoy. The mentality is 
purusa. So when we give up this mentality, 
enjoyer, because we are not actually enjoyer. 
Enjoyer is Krsna (Prabhupada's Lectures, 
Srimad-Bhagavatam, April 13, 1975) 

Tamala Krsna: You said that your Guru 
Maharaja said... 

Prabhupada: "If I could produce Krsna 
conscious children, I am prepared to produce 
hundreds of children. "What is the use of 
producing children like cats and dogs? 
Produce children like Prahlada Maharaja. The 
whole world will be benefitted. Ekas candras 
tamo hand na ca. Progeny, that is not 
condemned. Why it should be condemned? 
Let there be pregnancy, but Krsna conscious. 
That, our Pradyumna's son, these, all children. 
Tamala Krsna: Aniruddha. 
Prabhupada: Very nice. They should be 
trained up properly. Special care should be 
taken. That is the idea of my Guru Maharaja, a 
gurukula. Gurukula, we are not going to make 
some big, big scholars. We don't require 
scholars. We require ideal men by character, 
by behavior, by Krsna consciousness. Not by 
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studying grammar. There are many 

grammarians. Let them study our books 
nicely, English, little Sanskrit, that's all. 
Gurukula organise like that. We don't want 
big, big scholars. Unnecessarily. There are so 
many scholars in the universities, drinking and 
woman-hunting, that's all. (Morning Walk, 
New York, July 13, 1976) 

From the very beginning of life our Krsna 
conscious children are getting the opportunity 
to learn how to chant and dance, so when they 
are grown up they will not change, but instead 
will automatically make progress. They are 
very fortunate. Regardless of whether he is 
born in America or Europe, a child will 
advance if his father and mother are devotees. 
He gets this opportunity. If a child takes birth 
in a family of devotees, this means that in his 
last life he had already taken to the yoga 
process, but somehow or other he could not 
finish it. Therefore the child is given another 
opportunity to make progress under the care of 
a good father and mother so that he will again 
advance. In this way, as soon as one completes 
his development of God consciousness, then 
he no longer has to take birth in this material 
world, but returns to the spiritual world. 
(Science of Self Realization, Chapter Five) 

In Vedic civilization , boys were trained from 
the very beginning of life as first-class 
brahmacaris (celibate students). They went to 
the gurukula, the school of the spiritual 
master, and learned self-control, cleanliness, 
truthfulness, and many other saintly qualities. 
The best of them were later fit to rule the 
country. (Science of Self Realization, Chapter 
Six) 

In the system of varnasrama-dharma, which is 
the beginning of actual human life, small boys 
after five years of age are sent to become 
brahmacari at the guru's asrama, where these 
things are systematically taught to boys, be 
they king's sons or sons of ordinary citizens. 
The training was compulsory not only to 
create good citizens of the state, but also to 
prepare the boy's future life for spiritual 
realization. The irresponsible life of sense 
enjoyment was unknown to the children of the 



followers of the varnasrama system. The boy 
was even injected with spiritual acumen before 
being placed by the father in the womb of the 
mother. Both the father and the mother were 
responsible for the boy's success in being 
liberated from the material bondage. That is 
the process of successful family planning. It is 
to beget children for complete perfection. 
Without being self-controlled, without being 
disciplined and without being fully obedient, 
no one can become successful in following the 
instructions of the spiritual master, and 
without doing so, no one is able to go back to 
godhead. (Srimad-Bhagavatam, 1.5.24, 
purport) 

Please accept my blessings. I beg to 
acknowledge receipt of your very nice 
Isopanisad papers, with Sanskrit, 

transliteration, translation and purport. You 
are all very nice devotees. You are very, very 
fortunate to have the opportunity to be going 
to this gurukula. It is the only one of its kind 
in the world. You are the first students and 
you must set a good example for the others, 
always being very enthusiastic to learn from 
your teachers, offering all respects to your 
teachers, leading the kirtanas with exuberance. 
In future you will be the leaders of this Krsna 
consciousness movement, so now you must 
take this training preparation very seriously. 
(Letter to Ekendra, Shawn, Christina, May 21, 
1973) 

Humility; pridelessness; nonviolence; 

tolerance; simplicity; approaching a bona fide 
spiritual master; cleanliness; steadiness; self- 
control; renunciation of the objects of sense 
gratification; absence of false ego; the 
perception of the evil of birth, death, old age 
and disease; detachment; freedom from 
entanglement with children, wife, home and 
the rest; even-mindedness amid pleasant and 
unpleasant events; constant and unalloyed 
devotion to Me; aspiring to live in a solitary 
place; detachment from the general mass of 
people; accepting the importance of self- 
realization; and philosophical search for the 
Absolute Truth - all these I declare to be 
knowledge, and besides this whatever there 
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may be is ignorance. (Bhagavad-gita As It Is, 
Chapter Thirteen, Text 8-12) 

The international board of education has 
defined some general types of Krsna conscious 
educational programs. These include publicly 
accessible gurukulas with asramas, community 
gurukulas with asramas, day schools, parent 
cooperatives, and home schools. The goals, 
needs, and resources of the devotees involved 
determine what structure will work best. This 
chapter gives details for deciding or redefining 
your structure. 



Unity of purpose and method in a project is of 
the utmost importance. Without clear 
agreement from all involved parties, the school 
will constantly be torn, as participants with 
differing goals attempt to pull the school 
toward their own preferred visions. At best, 
this results in a schizophrenic, ineffective 
program - and at worst, a totally dysfunctional 
operation. 

It is also important to recognize who is entitled 
to participate in this goal-setting process. 
Basically, there are two kinds of schools: 



Setting Goals and 
Priorities 



Unce you've determined to start a Krsna 
conscious school, the first step is to decide 
what kind of school you will have, and to 
make sure that all the devotees involved share 
a common vision of the school's purpose and 
general operation. The devotees who want to 
start a school, or the ones already so involved, 
must meet and establish primary and 
secondary goals. These should be general 
principles. They must be established 

according to the desire and realization of the 
above devotees, as well as the specific external 
situation. 

Failure to take this first step properly has often 
been a cause of serious problems. On the 
surface, the purpose and goals of an ISKCON 
school would seem to be clear, because our 
founder -acarya himself laid down the basic 
standards and principles. However, experience 
has shown that devotees sometimes have 
greatly varying ideas as to how Srlla 
Prabhupada's instructions should be 
implemented, and also differing impressions of 
the application of the "time, place and 
circumstance" principle. 



• A truly private institution which has 
been conceptualized, planned, 
financed, organized and operated by 
one individual, or a small, tightly-knit 
group. Such an institution typically 
has a clear educational philosophy and 
methodology, and tries to attract only 
those teachers, parents and students 
who share an identical, or nearly 
identical vision. Standards are rigid 
and exceptions to policy are rarely 
made. 

• A community school which attempts to 
provide an acceptable education for all 
children of the community. Many 
people are involved, and compromises 
must often be made in order to get 
everyone participating. 

Which kind of school you have depends on 
who is providing the money, facilities and 
manpower. Sometimes teachers or 

administrators wish they had the first kind of 
school, where they would have absolute 
freedom in setting policy. But more often we 
find our schools are community-based, and 
decision-making must involve all participants. 
Therefore, the ISKCON board of education 
generally recommends that school goals and 
policies be made by a local board of education 
- comprised of representatives from the school, 
the parents, and the local ISKCON 
administration. 
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The goals and purpose of your school should 
be clear enough that they can be stated in two 
or three short paragraphs and easily 
understood by any parent or teacher. Below is 
a sample of such a statement from one school 
in the United States. By reading it (and the 
school rules), a perspective parent could 
quickly evaluate whether or not it is the right 
school for his children: 

The purpose of a gurukula education is 
to enliven and enthuse the student 
with faith and love for Krsna and a 
bona fide spiritual master through 
regular attendance of the devotional 
programs and spiritually exemplary 
teachers. The school also aims to 
provide the child with the necessary 
philosophical background in 

transcendental science, and sufficient 
knowledge of standard academics to 
allow him or her to pursue his 
devotional service without difficulty. 
This academic proficiency should 
match or exceed that offered by most 
Western educational institutions, 
without molding the vulnerable child's 
mind to the temporary, bodily goals set 
by such establishments. 

The scope of our educational direction 
goes beyond faith and academics. The 
traditional relationship of master and 
disciple enables students to easily 
realize all good qualities. The students 
are expected to develop discipline, 
respect for authority, humility, 
tolerance, control of the mind and 
senses, detachment, simplicity, 

honesty, cleanliness, obedience, 
patience, and freedom from the bodily 
concept of life. 

Achieving the above goals, the student 
will be equipped to work fully within 
ISKCON as a preacher, contribute his 
special abilities to the creation of a 
God- centered society, or live as an 
exemplary Vaisnava within the larger 
society. For the serious student, 



gurukula provides an ideal 
environment for attaining the complete 
purity that will enable him to live in 
the spiritual kingdom of God." 
(Although this school has no asramas, 
it requires strict attendance at the full 
morning program, and forbids karmi 
television watching.) 

After putting the general purposes of the 
school in writing, the devotees who are (or will 
be) involved in taking the primarily 
responsibility should now write down the 
general elements required to fulfill those 
purposes. Again, we must stress that each 
situation is different. Although we can state 
that particular goals are best on an absolute 
platform, each situation has its best solution. 
Therefore please understand that the following 
examples are provided simply to clarify the 
process, not to suggest what is better or worse. 



Example 1 

School goals: Strict practice of brahminical 
life; extensive preaching experience; academic 
training sufficient to satisfy minimum 
requirements. 

Specifics and priorities: 

• Facilities that encourage 
celibacy and chastity. 

• Fixed-up, serious asrama 
teachers. 

• A system of supervision and 
evaluation of asramas. 

• An asrama director who is 
responsible for arranging 
sankirtana programs, etc. 

• An academic system which is 
efficient, but easy to administer 
and supervise. 
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Steps to Start or Reorganise a 
School 

create local board of education 

^^^^^^^ 

set immediate and long range goals 



i 





set priorities 
decide what people (positions) are needed 


I 




describe responsibilities organise structure 




1 ' 

find people and money 
1 




i 1 \ 


decide spiritual structure decide academic structure Decide on physical facilities 


i i 




1 
rules and 
standards 

i 


1 1 I 

schedules and classroom educational 
programme organisation philosophies 

i i i 






1 1 




get training make it suitable 




i 1 




purchase educational materials purchase educational supplies 




1 





T 



write a description of your school's 
•purpose 

•spiritual programme 
•academic programme 
•admission procedure 
•calendar 
•tuition 
•rules 
•discipline programme 

admit students 
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Figure 2. 1 



Example 2 

Dchool goals: Intensive academic training; 

basic exposure to Krsna conscious practice and 
philosophy; varied opportunities for vocational 
training. 



Specifics and priorities: 

• An academic program that 
follows the best local schools. 

• Trained, steady academic 
teachers. 

• Teachers who can supervise 
the children for the morning 
program. 

• Arrangements with devotees, 
members, or outside 
institutions for vocational 
training. 



Example 3 



Dchool goals: Academic training equivalent to 

the materialistic schools in the country or 
region; exposure to the entire morning 
program and all Vaisnava practices and 
philosophy; experience of a simple, austere life 
in a rural setting. 

Specifics and priorities: 

• An academic program that is 
standard for the locality. 

• Steady, trained teachers. 

• Adults in the community who 
are willing to let the students 
participate with them in 
various community activities. 

• A vibrant community where 
students feel a place for 
themselves when they grow up. 

• 

This kind of forethought, goal and priority 
setting, and sharing of common vision, needs 



to be accomplished no matter how small or 
large your planned school is to be. 

We can summarize the above process by 
describing the experience of one American 
school: 

There had been an adequately functioning 
community asrama gurukula in the 
community, with about fourteen children aged 
5-9. It closed. After some months with no 
school, the GBC requested devotees to reopen 
the gurukula. The immediate goal was an 
adequate academic program with solid devotee 
teachers. The specific priorities were to find a 
devotee with experience teaching academics 
and to locate a building. There were some 
books and supplies from the previous school. 
After this was functioning for a few months, 
with confidence that the school could 
continue, the devotees involved set long-range 
goals. They wanted a steady morning 
program, first-class prasadam, well-planned 
curriculum, and better-than-average academic 
instruction. They then made a priority of 
finding a reliable teacher for the morning 
program, curriculum development, a garden, 
cook, and teacher training. As the school has 
grown, the goals have shifted and enlarged, 
along with the priorities for achieving them. 
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Organization within 
School 

Small School 1 



teachers 



local board of education 



principal/teacher 



cook 



maintenance 



security/treasury 



Small School 2 



_£ 



principal/teacher 



teachers 



local board of education 



cook 



maintenance 



1 



security/treasury 



Large 
School 



local board of education 



administrator 



elementary principal 



elementary teachers 



acrama principal 



maintenance 



janitors, cooks 



secondary principal 



acrama teachers 



security/treasury 



Sunday school principal 



secondary teachers 



Sunday school teachers 
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Figur e 2,2 



Organizing and 
Deciding Areas of 
Responsibility 

Unce the basic elements of the school have 

been outlined, the next step is ready to be 
taken: assigning areas of responsibility. The 
importance of doing this properly cannot be 
overemphasized. When everyone involved 
understands clearly what is expected of them, 
this is a much greater chance than things will 
work efficiently and peacefully. Whether you 
are starting a project, or managing an ongoing 
one, the general steps for assigning and 
following up on responsibility are the same: 

1) There must be someone in charge - a 
headmaster, principal, chairman of the 
board, etc. His primary responsibility 
is to see that everyone else does what 
they have agreed to be responsible for. 

2) A list of all the different functions 
which need to be performed on an ongoing 
basis, plus all onetime tasks, should be 
compiled. 

3) Responsibility for each function and 
task should be assigned. 

4) There must be a process for continual 
evaluation, review, and adaptation. For 
example, if a 

board of education meets once a 
month, the chairman should first 
review the minutes of the previous 
meeting and see that all agreed-upon 
tasks were satisfactorily completed. If 
not, the cause for failure should be 
identified and corrected. Only then, 
should the board move on to new 
business. 

A functioning school will have an organization 
similar to one of the examples in figure 2-2 on 



page [??]. An organization al chart shows the 
various positions that are needed to run the 
school, and their relationships. 

When planning school organization , keep in 
mind that it is a generally accepted 
management principle that no one directly 
supervise more than nine people. The ideal 
situation is for each person to supervise no 
more than five or six others. Also, supervision 
is generally vertical not horizontal. In other 
words, teachers don't generally have 
jurisdiction over other teachers. 

For every staff member, their should be a clear 
list of specific responsibilities. Every staff 
member should be aware of each person's 
responsibilities throughout the entire school, 
so he knows what to expect from his 
associates. Here are some typical examples: 
Administrator: 

— General oversight of the school. 

— Liaison between school and community. 

— Choose staff (with approval of board of 
education). 

— Inspire and evaluate staff. 

— Plan school calendar. 

— Admit new students. 

— Assign staff responsibilities. 

— Supervise administration of diagnostic and 
achievement tests. 

— Evaluate instructional program. 

— Be available for counseling with students, 
staff and parents. 

Academic teacher: 

— Assist with testing and orientation. 

— Plan daily schedule within classroom. 

— Inspire the students. 

— Plan extracurricular activities. 

— Maintain discipline. 

— Follow the academic guidelines set by the 
school. 

— Conduct parent-teacher conferences. 

— Maintain accurate student records. 

Cook: 

— Do the shopping. 

— Tend the garden in season. 

— Keep purchases within budget. 
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— Maintain strict cleanliness of kitchen. 

— Submit menus that conform to the school's 
standards. 

— Follow school guidelines for cooking (no 
hot spices, all tomatoes peeled). 

— Have prasadam hot, on time, and in 
adequate amounts. 

It is very important, when writing an 
organizational chart and descriptions of 
responsibility, to establish lines of authority 
not only within the school itself, but from the 
school to the local temple, local GBC 
representative, and international board of 
education. If you teach even one student 
outside your family, everyone must understand 
who sets the standards and make decisions in 
spiritual, academic, and general (use of rooms, 
hours of instruction) matters. We can group 
ISKCON schools several ways, according to the 
type of relationship they have with local and 
international authorities. 

This is illustrated in figure 2-3 on page [??] 
and explained as follows: 

1. One type is completely independent of 
the local authority. Its building and 
land are privately owned by ISKCON 
members. Funding and personnel 
come completely from the community 
of devotees and friends. In such a case, 
which is very rare, the local temple 
would only have concern if and when 
the children attend programs there. 

2. Another arrangement is for the school 
to be a separate department either under the 
local GBC 

representative or local temple 
president (or temple council). The school may 
be 

independently financed and run but is 
on ISKCON property and uses as staff 
members devotees who also work 
under the temple president. This can 
lead to misunderstandings unless the 
lines of authority in various areas are 
clearly drawn and agreed to. This 



arrangement is fairly common and 
growing. 

3. The relationship which was, when 

gurukula was first established in 
ISKCON, the only one, is where the 
school is completely under the 
direction of the local temple president 
(or temple council). It is in the same 
category as the deity department, or 
kitchen department. Although this 
arrangement is fairly straightforward, 
relationships of authority still need to 
be delineated. Devotees who are 
involved need to know who they can 
approach with a suggestion or problem 
about the school. 

These different relationships apply also to 
home schools and parent-cooperatives, 
depending on whether or not classes are held 
on ISKCON property, and whether or not the 
parents are directly working under a temple 
president. 

Please don't think the above process only 
applies to a large, complex institution. In a 
small school, one person often "wears more 
than one hat." In such cases, it is even more 
important to define areas of responsibilities. A 
teaching principal, for example, should not 
also have to shop and pick from the garden! If 
an individual finds himself with more 
responsibilities than he can possibly handle, he 
needs to set personal priorities. First, set 
overall priorities. The most important duty is 
your own sadhana. You cannot be a good 
teacher/principal if you don't attend the 
morning program, chant sixteen rounds, and 
study. Your next priority, if you spend any 
time directly in the classroom, is your 
students. Administrative duties are next. 
However, various items take first priority at 
different times. It is wise for the overworked 
teacher/principal to set aside a regular time 
each day/week for administrative duties. In 
this connection, we quote from Srimad- 
Bhagavatam, 10.9.5 purport: 
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Example 1 
Independent 



School 
Organisation 



GBC Body 



international board of education 

establishes general policies 










local board of education 

locally applies standards 








| 








principal 

puts policies into action 






| 






staff 

plan details 





Example 2 
Temple Related 



GBC Body 



international board of education 

establishes general policies 



local GBC representative 

local liaison, appoints board, evaluates 



local board of education 

locally applies standards 



principal 

puts policies into action 



staff 

plan details 



temple council 

helps provide manpower, 
sets minimum standards 
for jointly used facilities, 
and doesn't conflict with 
educational policies 



Example 3a 
Temple Controlled 



GBC Body 



international board of education 

establishes general policies 






local GBC representative 

appoints board, evaluates 












local temple board 
with school committee 

locally applies standards 












temple president 

appoints principal and staff, evaluates 








| 






principal 

puts policies into action 






| 






staff 

plan details 





Example 3a 
Temple Controlled 



GBC Body 



international board of education 

establishes general policies 



local GBC representative 

appoints board, evaluates 



local temple board 
I 



Local board of education 



temple president 



principal 



teachers 



security/treasurer 



H_ 



maintenance 
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Figure 2.3 



Everything in the household affairs of 
mother Yasoda was meant for 
....Sometimes one must take care of 
more than one item of important 
business for the same purpose. 
Therefore Mother Yasoda was not 
unjust when she left her son to take 
care of the overflowing milk. On the 
platform of love and affection, it is the 
duty of the devotee to do one thing 
first and other things later. The proper 
intuition by which to do this is given 
by Krsna in Bhagavad-gita, 10.10. In 
Krsna consciousness, everything is 
dynamic. 

Krsna guides the devotee in what to do 
first and what to do next on the 
platform of absolute truth. 

New and very small schools may wonder 
whether or not they need a local board of 
education in the beginning. If there is no 
board, the principal will have to make all the 
local decisions. This is a very bad idea because 
he is the one who is carrying out the policies 
and will sometimes meet student, parent or 
temple resistance to these policies. The 
principal desperately needs a buffer. There 
needs to be school policies, not his own 
policies! A parent cooperative should have all 
the parents as the "board" rather than putting 
the burden of decisions on the teacher. A 
home school usually means that the mother is 
doing the bulk of the teaching. However, the 
father should at least be involved to the extent 
that he and his wife are the school "board". 
Do not ever have the same person make and 
execute all the administrative and curriculum 
decisions ! 

In summary, getting started or reorganizing 
involves deciding the immediate and long- 
range goals, specifics and priorities, what 
people are needed, their responsibilities and 
how they will structure their relationships. It 
is essential that they school administration go 
through the above process regularly, once a 
year or once every two years. 



See related article in Appendix D, entitled, 
"What a Local Board of Education Can Be". 



Money 



Unce we know what we need, how are we 
going to pay for it? Obviously, a home school 
or parent cooperative would have to be 
financed by the parents involved so we will 
only consider day schools and community or 
publicly accessible asrama gurukulas. 

The initial expense of starting a school can be 
overwhelming. Buildings, textbooks and 
supplies are costly. In the beginning, many 
schools use already existing buildings. Make 
sure these conform to the local fire regulations. 

It is often hard to raise initial building money 
for a school that doesn't yet exist! Even with 
existing buildings, the cost of operating 
materials is high. The devotees who are 
organizing the school may need to have a 
fund-raising campaign for this purpose. Also, 
it is not necessary to get everything at once. 
Start out with the basic essentials and add as 
you re able. One note - many people would 
rather give a specific gift rather than money. 
You can approach people with catalogues and 
order forms, asking them to buy items - a 
globe, math books for the third grade, etc. 
This works well with friends of the temple and 
the children's grandparents. 

Everyone will accept that parents have the 
primary responsibility for providing their 
children's education but putting together a 
schools system for ISKCON also requires the 
involvement of the Society on both 
international and local levels. Therefore, the 
ISCKON GBC board of education has 
mandated that the responsibilities must be 
shared between the parents and ISKCON. 

Local ISKCON leadership should provide 
reasonable assistance in the form of space for 
classrooms, access to manpower, support 
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facilities and even financial help during the 
initial period. This is necessary because the 
scope of the required facilities is simply 
beyond the means of the small number of 
parents in most current ISKCON communities 
- no matter how responsible or well- 
intentioned they may be. We would also hope 
that farsighted temple leaders understand that 
their communities will never develop beyond a 
certain point unless there is facility for 
education. 

On the other hand, the board of education 
expects the parents to be responsible for all the 
ongoing expenses of the school which should 
be covered wholly or primarily by tuition. 
Parents are also expected to give part-time 
assistance in practical school work and should 
be prepared to engage in extra fund-raising 
projects if tuitions are not sufficient to cover 
expenses. 

In most cases, schools will start out small and 
a plan will be needed to keep expenses low. 
Such a plan should include: 

• Teachers with low overhead (for 
example a woman whose husband 
supports her and is willing to let her 
teach for free or a minimal salary or a 
brahmacari whose temple authorities 
are willing to allow him to do some 
teaching. 

• Multilevel classes. 

• Reusable materials. 

• Used furniture and supplies. (Try 
schools that are closing.) 

The tuition needs to cover ongoing expenses, 
but be reasonable for your community. It is 
probably wise to see what various 
boarding/private schools in your area are 
charging. 

However, in the attempt to keep expenses low, 
common sense must be used. It may be 
important to find teachers who are volunteers 
or are willing and able to live very simply. 
However, once finding such teachers, they 



should be given enough money or facility so 
they are not in anxiety. It is a sad fact that 
many excellent teachers are engaged in other 
service because they could not peacefully 
maintain themselves or their families. We 
show our appreciation partly by the 
willingness to compensate good people fairly, 
without debating over every penny. 

We state this elsewhere, but it bears 
repeating — watch for "hidden" expenses. 
Teachers who are fully maintained (housing, 
vehicle, children's education, medical) are a 
big expense. Any children attending for free 
(because their parents are teachers or VIP's) 
can put a serious strain on the school treasury. 
Be careful and honest when evaluating the 
actual cost of engaging a person. 

Even with tuition and careful budgeting, most 
schools' ongoing expenses need extra help 
until the school reaches a level of efficiency. 
By "efficiency" we mean that the size of the 
student body is large enough that the tuitions 
cover all the basic operating expenses. Even 
efficient schools may need monetary help with 
extras, such as a computer or video machine. 

When extra money is needed, there are two 
basic approaches to filling the gap: 1) stipends, 
and 2) fund-raising. 

In many countries government and private 
grants are available for this purpose. These 
generally require a devotee to spend many 
hours in research, writing letters, and meeting 
with organization officials. Some devotee 
businessmen, or temple members, may also be 
willing to give a regular contribution. 
Sometimes a principal or local school board 
member may start a business with the express 
purpose of supporting the school. There are 
also several existing schools which are 
receiving temporary stipends from the temples 
they service. 

When done properly, fund-raising is also a 
good source of extra money. Usually, people 
are more willing to give for specific projects or 
school improvements than they are for general 
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school operating expenses. But be careful, as 
some ideas take more time, energy, and money 
than they generate. Auctions, benefit dinners, 
and student performances are all time-tested. 
See what private schools in your area do to 
earn money. 



Legalities 



I" 1 irst, find out the legal requirements for a 

school in your area. In America, requirements 
vary widely from state to state. Laws change, 
and sometimes rapidly. The home school 
movement, which is gaining momentum 
around the world, often generates enough 
political pressure to change the laws. 
Therefore, we will make no attempt to define 
specific legal requirements. 

The best place for learning your local laws is 
probably a local home school or private school 
organization . These often produce free legal 
newsletters dealing with home and private 
schools. In America, most of the organization 
s who are concerned with the law are 
Christian. Their schools are numerous and 
often large. When dealing with them, do not 
generally make it obvious that you are Krsna's 
devotee, so as not to disturb their sectarian 
feelings. There are "alternate" school 

organization s that can also be a good source of 
information and advice. These people are 
usually more favorable to Krsna consciousness. 

You may wonder if you need a legal school and 
how you will comply with the laws. It is 
generally possible to start a very small school 
in a temple or a devotee's home without 
initially concerning oneself with legal 
requirements. Eventually, however, the school 
will become known and will have to become 
accountable. Also, it has been our experience 
that parents feel more confident with a legal 
school. Depending upon your location, your 
school may need to be legal in order for your 



students to get "credit" for their education. 
This is not presently true anywhere in 
America. 

By "legal" we do not mean "accredited," at 
least not in the United States. In the U.S. 
accreditation is done by private organization s 
which in turn may be recognized by the 
government. Legal requirements cover the type 
of building materials, space per child, 
handicapped access, required number of hours 
of operation per year, and sometimes 
curriculum requirements and teacher 
qualifications. 

If we can be legal without jeopardising our 
spiritual purity, now or in the future, it is 
certainly less anxiety, in the long run, to 
cooperate completely. Government approval, 
however, often means creeping infringement 
on the essence of your spiritual program. 
Suppose, for example, that your local 
government mandates a certain curriculum. 
Even if you presently can institute it without 
compromise, by agreeing to this government 
control you set the stage for them to later 
impose on you a curriculum that you cannot 
accept. And suppose they start to mandate 
how many minutes or hours of each subject 
you must teach? And from what book? Such 
rules are not improbable. 

Government money is also a tricky area. In 
some countries, the government offers 
financial aid to private schools. However, our 
experience is that it almost always comes with 
gross and subtle strings attached. Therefore, 
we strongly recommend that you avoid 
accepting money from your local school 
district. The best arrangement with the local 
school authorities is an informal 
understanding that, "We won't take any of 
your money, and you leave us alone." In some 
countries, Australia for example, this is not 
possible. There, you are either government 
approved, or you are closed. So if you are 
approved to be open, the government is 
required by law to give you money. Just 
remember, "You never get anything for free." 
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Another sticky problem is teacher 
requirements. Often, these are very 

reasonable. Sometimes, however, all teachers 
need a certificate that can only be obtained 
completing a government-approved teaching 
course and practice-teaching in government- 
run schools. If such teachers already exist 
within the community, well and good, but this 
is rarely the case. However, we wish to 
cooperate with the government without 
sacrificing our principles and there are often 
ways to get around strict requirements. 
Perhaps one or two teachers with certificates 
can supervise others who are their assistants. 
If we cannot avoid having our teachers receive 
degrees or certification, we can try for these in 
ways that are not at variance with our Krsna 
consciousness. This is explained under 
"Training Teachers" in Chapter 3. 

If you absolutely cannot comply with 
government regulations at present, make a 
plan to gradually do so. Most officials will 
cooperate, if they see that you have sincere 
intentions. 



Legal Resources — 
United States 



Christian Law Association, P.O. Box 30290, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 44130, 216-696-3900 
http://theclcenter.net/index-5.html 

National Association for the Legal Support of 
Alternative Schools, P.O. Box 2823, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, 87501, 505-471-6928 
http://www.healthline.com/galecontent/alterna 
tive-school 

Home schools only — Home School Legal 
Defense Association, P.O. Box 950, Great Falls, 
VA, 22066, 703-759-7577 (Excellent) 
http://www.hslda.org/Default.asp?bhcp=l 
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Chapter 3 



Resources 



Drops of Nectar 

Ox\ Caitanya Mahaprabhu has said that in 
order to preach, one must live a practical 
life and show people how to do things. 
Apani acari' bhakti sikhamu sabare. One 
cannot teach others unless he behaves the 
same way himself. (Srimad-Bhagavatam, 
5.4.8, Purport) 

I am especially stressing the importance of 
our Dallas gurukula for training up the 
next generation of Krsna consciousness 
preachers. This is the most important talk 
ahead. I am seeing practically how 
wonderful the children are coming out. 
Therefore, we shall be very, very vigilant 
and careful to maintain the highest 
standard of temple atmosphere and 
conduct in Dallas. You may install Radha- 
Krsna deities and worship Them very, very 
gorgeously. Simply by associating with the 
elderly members, the children will learn 
everything. So, the quality of the elderly 
members must be also very much to the 
standard of excellent Vaisnava; otherwise, 
the children learn by example and they 
will very easily be misguided if their senior 
god-brothers and god-sisters are 
themselves neglectful. I shall certainly 
come there to Dallas to see how things are 
going on as soon as there is opportunity. 
We must develop our Krsna consciousness 
school at Dallas to be the model for 
education in all the world, and let anyone 
see our Krsna consciousness children and 
they will immediately understand the 
importance and necessity for such 



education amongst the citizens at large. 
Otherwise, the children of your country 
and other countries, they are simply 
growing up to be sophisticated animals, so 
what good will their education do? But if 
they will agree to try to understand our 
Krsna consciousness education or way of 
life and allow their children to be educated 
by us, they will see them come out as the 
topmost citizens with all good qualities 
such as honesty, cleanliness, truthfulness, 
loyalty, etc. So that is a very important 
work and you are especially responsible to 
make it successful. All other GBC men 
should give you all assistance for building 
up the standard there. (Letter to 
SatsvarUpa, July 1, 1972) 

That school is very, very important 
business, and the best man must be found 
out for taking charge there and developing 
it nicely, and if he sticks and works hard to 
build it up, that will please me very much. 
(Letter to SatsvarUpa, November 5, 1972) 

It is not necessary to say that women only 
can instruct the girls and men only can 
instruct the boys, not when they are so 
young. (Letter to Chaya Dasi, February 
16, 1972) 

One thing, if a devotee is shaky in his 
Krsna consciousness, how he can teach the 
children? Unless one is firmly convinced 
about Krsna consciousness, 1 don't think 
the children will learn properly from such 
a person. Other experienced teachers may 
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be called from other centers. (Letter to 
Satsvarupa, February 16, 1972) 

In teaching the children, you should refer 
very carefully to my books. The qualities 
of a brahmana as mentioned in Gita 
chapter 18, text 42: samo damas tapah 
socatii. You must teach these qualities. 
These qualities will naturally come out, if 
you just give the process purely. The 
information is there in my books so if you 
strictly adhere to them then your program 
of teaching will be successful. First of all 
you must teach by your personal example. 
This is the principle of Lord Caitanya 
Mahaprabhu (apani acari' bhakti 
pracaram). So you yourself must chant 16 
rounds and follow the regulative principles 
and automatically they will do as you are 
doing. Then they will become strong 
Vaisnavas. (Letter to Hiranyagarbha Dasa, 
August 19, 1974) 

Satsvarupa: They had another question, 
whether these sannyasis' widows that they 
would like to engage them, those who 
want to do it, as teachers. They think that 
would be a good... 

Prabhupada: That's nice. (Room 
Conversation, Bhubaneswar, January 31, 
1977) 

Teachers - The Main 
Resource 

Definition of Teaching 

As Krsna conscious teachers, we need to 
begin with an assessment of our purpose. 
Each school may have a broad, overall goal 
achieved in daily increments by individual 



teachers. All schools under the direction 
of Srila Prabhupada will probably state 
their goal like this: 

We want to train our children to develop 
saintly character as described in the 
Bhagavad-gita (cleanliness, detachment, 
simplicity), inspire firm faith in Krsna and 
guru, and provide academic training to 
prepare them for a life of service to Krsna. 
It is important that these general goals 
then focus on specifics. All teachers must 
be in harmony with this overall vision 
before they can think of how to achieve it. 

What is teaching? The following is 
from Teaching for Learning by 
Louis Raths. 

1. One very important aspect of the 
total teaching performance is 
associated with informing and 
explaining. 

2. The tasks of a teacher involve 
showing how. New skills and 
techniques are often taught in this 
manner. 

3. The existing curriculum and 
supplies are never completely 
adequate for every child. Teaching 
involves supplementing the existing 
curriculum. 

4. In our society another requirement 
of teaching is to provide 
opportunities for children to think 
and share their thinking with each 
other. 

5. The teacher is expected to guide the 
development of values. 
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The Perfect Teacher 



The teacher is expected to relate the 
life of the community to the work 
of the school, and that of the school 
to the community, with the direct 
object of enriching both. 

It is expected that every teacher will 
do those things which contribute to 
a classroom climate in which every 
student may earn status and respect 
from his peers. 

Teachers are expected to create a 
relatively secure emotional climate 
to facilitate learning. This involves 
attention to the emotional needs of 
the individuals who make up the 
group. 

Teachers are expected to have the 
skill to diagnose behavior and 



academic difficulties and remedy them. 

10. All teachers are expected to have 
competence in evaluating, 

recording, and reporting on 
educational matters of concern, not 
only to the students in the 
classroom but to the institution as a 
whole. 



The following is from The 
Seven Laws of Teaching by 
Milton Gregory. 

1. The teacher must know that which 
he would teach. 

2. The learner must attend with 
interest to the material to be learned. 
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3. The language must be common to 
teacher and learner. 

4. The truth to be taught must be 
learned through truth already known. 

5. Excite and direct the self activities 
of the pupil and as a rule tell him nothing 
that he 

can learn by himself. 

6. The pupil must reproduce in his 
own mind the truth to be learned. 

7. The completion, test and 
confirmation of the work of teaching must 
be made by 

review and application. 

The Procedures Manual of Christian 
Light Education restates the above 
as the following principles of 
learning. 

1. The student must be placed on a 
level of material where he can function 
effectively. 

2. The student must be controlled so 
he can absorb and experience the material. 

3. The student must be motivated to 
the point of wanting to learn. 

4. The student must set goals. 

5. The student's learning must be 
measurable. 

6. The student must assume 
responsibility for learning. 

7. The student's work must be 
rewarded. 



Definition of a Teacher 1 

rl aving excellent devotional 

qualifications is not enough to be a good 
teacher. Even though one cannot be a 
good teacher unless he is a good devotee, 
one can be a very good devotee and a very 
bad teacher. Everyone has different 
qualifications according to his situation in 
various varnas, and one may have a 
propensity for being a first class pujari or 
farmer, rather than a teacher. 

Teaching is more than simply knowing the 
subject matter one is supposed to teach. 
Above everything it means knowing how 
to deal with children on the various levels 
of their daily life: their happiness, distress, 
anxiety, fear, frustration, emotional 
disturbances, physical conditions, 

exaltation, frivolity, playful nature, anger, 
challenges, fights, efforts, simplicity, 
naivete, affectionate and confident nature, 
lying tendency, and need for love and 
security. 

Gurukula is meant to form the character, 
not just to give knowledge. This involves 
training everything in the child - his 
physical emotional, mental and spiritual 
requirements in addition to the 
intellectual. The teacher must therefore be 
sensitive, emotionally and mentally strong, 
self-controlled, equipoise, determined, 
with willpower and experience. One 
cannot become a good teacher without 
experience. 

One must be sincere and determined 
before deciding to become a teacher. It is 
not a service that one takes for a few 
months and then leaves. It takes about five 



Adapted from Jyotirmayi Devi Dasi 
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years to become really successful in this 
service. 

Teaching is very mentally exhausting 
work. The teacher must always be a good 
example and self-controlled at least as long 
as he is seen or heard by the children. As 
far as possible he must always remind the 
children of Krsna at all times of the day 
and throughout all kinds of activities. At 
every moment a teacher has to subdue his 
own material tendencies, desire, and 
problems for the sake of the children. 
Although a devotee may not make this 
sacrifice for his own spiritual life, he must 
do it for the children. This sense of 
responsibility is essential. Without it, no 
one has the right to become a teacher. He 
cannot sacrifice the children's material and 
spiritual needs for his own. A teacher's 
influence on a child, through his words 
and actions, is formidable. He can perfect 
or destroy a child's material and spiritual 
life. 

There are great spiritual and material 
rewards from being a good teacher. A 
teacher's spiritual strength and stability 
will increase. A serious teacher will make 
very rapid advancement. This service, like 
many others that are directly preaching, 
perfectly illustrates the Bhagavad-gita's 
68th verse of the 18th chapter: "For one 
who explains the supreme secret to the 
devotees, devotional service is guaranteed, 
and at the end he will come back to Me." 
The teacher also feels emotional, mental, 
and intellectual satisfaction. He has the 
happiness of being greatly loved by so 
many children. There is joy in 

contributing to the happiness and spiritual 
progress of these devotees. At most times 
of the day, the teacher has the thrill of 
stimulating and interesting discussions 
about Krsna conscious topics, reminding 
us of Bhagavad-gita 10.9. 



Teachers must be a good example, 
materially and spiritually, at all times when 
with children. We teach by example as 
well as instruction. The teacher is as 
carefully watched by the children as an 
actor on a stage. Whatever he does the 
children judge, praise, or criticize and 
imitate. When they are young, they just 
accept the teacher's behavior as being 
standard Krsna conscious practice and 
imitate naively. When they are older they 
often imitate the wrongs as an excuse to 
display their own material desires. Know 
that a child is always more keen to imitate 
a materially pleasing defect or error than a 
spiritually advantageous but materially 
unpleasant quality or a good action. Older 
children, who can discriminate between 
Krsna conscious and materialistic words 
and actions, judge the whole movement 
from the teachers and devotees around 
them. Even before endeavoring to correct 
a child's bad qualities and errors, therefore, 
one should correct one's own. 

The teacher must be self-controlled. When 
a teacher has personal problems in Krsna 
consciousness, he must never tell the 
children about them. They are not his 
confidants. He should also not let his 
activities as teacher be influenced by his 
mental state. On his own he can cry and 
be disturbed, but in front of the students 
he must always show happiness, 
equilibrium, and conviction. This does not 
mean that he should never show any 
personal feelings. He can display feelings 
of displeasure and pain as long as they are 
related to the children and used to train 
them beneficially. The teacher must also 
be aware of a common pitfall. Sometimes 
adults think that children are so 
unconscious that we can do and say things 
in front of them of which we'd be ashamed 
in front of adults. Children may not say 
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anything at the time, but they register and 
remember it. 



Finding Teachers 



^o, now we know what we wish to 
accomplish - right now and in the future. 
We broke up our goals into steps and 
decided what positions need to be filled to 
have devotees who will take responsibility 
to put those steps into action. How do we 
find such people? 



Look first of all at yourself. What 
position(s) are you ready to fill 
immediately? What can you do with more 
knowledge and training? Next, look at 
your immediate community. Talk to 
everyone about the possibility of helping 
start/run the gurukula. Krsna sometimes 
surprises us by revealing eager, qualified 
people in unlikely places. Finally, 
consider devotees you know in other 
communities. Would any of them be able 
to relocate? You may decide to advertise 
for staff members, as well. 



After you have a general idea of possible 
teachers/staff, make sure you know the 
people well before they actually deal with 
the children. A formal process for this is 
described in Chapter 4, under "Staff - 
Hiring." Some ISKCON schools have had 
difficulty with unscrupulous people who 
wish to interact with children for a sinister 
purpose. Be cautious. 



The commitment to teach involves 
thoughtful review. Before teaching, it is 
important to know that Krsna and guru are 
directing us to this service. Such 
conviction will keep us strong in times of 
difficulty. We need to individually review 
our reasons for teaching. Do we have firm 
commitment to the authority of guru and 
sastral Do we enjoy working with devotee 
children? Although all teachers may not 
have had classroom experience before 
teaching in a particular school, it is 
important to have experience in some 
teaching/preaching capacity. Every temple 
has programs where devotees teach 
friends, new members, and children about 
philosophy. You may have experience 
teaching cooking or deity worship, 
accounting or farming. It is unwise to 
begin classroom instruction without some 
experience with teaching in general. Not 
all of us have a knack for teaching, no 
matter how much we may be needed. 

Training Beginning 
Teachers and Staff 



Y ou may be blessed with local devotees 
who are strong in their sadhana, willing to 
help, and filled with experience for the 
needed position. Most of us are not so 
fortunate all the time. Therefore, training 
is a necessity for all teachers. We may 
tolerate an adequate cook who needs 
further instruction and experience, but we 
need superior teachers. 

We will assume here that all prospective 
teachers are fixed-up, initiated devotees. 
Such teachers need two types of training - 
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theory and practice. By reading this book 
and taking advantage of the suggested 
resources, administrators and teachers will 
have a working knowledge of theory. It is 
of course expected that such knowledge, 
being dynamic, will grow through in- 
service programs. But this is enough to 
begin. Unfortunately, practice can only be 
achieved by practice. Every teacher must 
start somewhere. 



Practice and experience should, if possible, 
be gained in a classroom where the same 
educational approach and teaching 
materials that the teacher will use are 
employed. If that is impossible, 

prospective teachers and administrators 
should observe other schools with similar 
approaches and materials. A feel for and 
confidence about teaching doesn't 
necessarily have to be gained in a formal 
classroom. Work with children in the 
nursery school, or at the Sunday feast. Get 
experience teaching by teaching others 
how to cook, or how to practice Krsna 
consciousness at home. It is an actual fact 
that, if you sincerely desire to teach in 
order to please Krsna, He will carry what 
you lack. That doesn't necessarily mean 
that you will be enlightened from within 
like Lord Brahma, but that Krsna will give 
you opportunities to gain teaching 
experience. 

Most teachers outside of ISKCON receive 
their training through university courses 
and certification. Srila Prabhupada did 
allow devotee teachers to get university 
training for legal reasons. If this is legally 
required, you may be able to have some 
teachers with legal credentials supervise 
other assistants without these. 



Prabhupada's approval of college training 
doesn't imply encouragement. He felt that 
the qualifications for teaching are gained 
through primarily a spiritual process. 
Most devotee teachers feel that the 
problems of university training are serious. 

The main danger is materialistic 
association, about which we should be 
very careful. In fact, since about 1913 the 
entire goal and method of education has 
undergone a drastic change in the West. 
The teachers' colleges have become a 
stronghold of the most sinful and atheistic 
philosophies. The results of modern 
teacher training are often students who 
have no sense control, no respect for 
authority, no religious principles, and not 
an inkling of love for God. Modern 
students often have very little useful 
academic skills, either. They are suited, at 
best, to be a sudra in a company or factory. 
These results have come about from the 
intentional, strategic ploys of those who 
teach teachers. Their methods, ideas, and 
very foundation are the antithesis of Krsna 
consciousness. It is not a fact that students 
are full of bad qualities in spite of expert 
teachers who desire their real wellbeing. 
Unfortunately, many non-devotee teachers 
are more or less innocent. They don't 
understand the implications and effects of 
the techniques they so diligently learned in 
the university. The rare teacher who is 
dedicated to superior academic learning, 
and the even more rare instructor who also 
cares about the students' character and 
values, soon gets "burnt out" by the system 
and often takes up another profession or 
surrenders to the status quo. This is the 
result of purposeful demons who are 
directing teacher education. 

We should also understand that the very 
nature of the teaching profession has 
drastically changed in the last hundred 
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years or so. Teachers used to be 
brahminical. They lived simply, 

sometimes supported by various families in 
the local community at different times in 
the school year. They understood that 
their profession worked for the welfare of 
humanity. Even these standards are far 
below the guru or his assistant in a 
gurukula! But now teachers are common 
laborers. They form unions and regularly 
strike for more pay and benefits. They 
have brief, impersonal relationships with 
the students. Many teachers see teaching 
as a temporary means of attaining a higher 
paid job as an administrator. 

Having said this, some devotees may find a 
suitable program that they feel overcomes 
these problems and which would best 
serve their needs. As a general rule, 
however, training programs should be with 
other devotees as far as possible. When we 
need help from materialists, the 
relationship should be formal and brief. 
Education is one of the main weapons of 
the illusory energy. We can never assume 
that a materialist's motives and methods 
are benign and easily dovetailed with 
Krsna consciousness. When in doubt, we 
do well to humbly consult other Vaisnavas. 
When we decide that we must take help 
from outside ISKCON, look for teachers 
and organization s that stress personal 
"religion" and morality. There are 
materialistic individuals and organizations 
who, more or less, desire genuine spiritual 
and high quality academic education for 
children. When we use their help in Krsna 
service, these people get the benefit they 
actually desire. Secular, impersonal, and 
immoral philosophies can pollute the mind 
of an advanced, serious teacher if he's not 
vigilant. 

Sometimes it is best for our service to get a 
college degree/teacher certification. In that 



case, it is possible, anywhere in the world, 
to get such a degree through independent 
study, particularly if the devotee had some 
formal college education and has done 
much practical work within ISKCON 
and/or the gurukula. It is feasible to 
maintain a full program of sadhana and 
teaching and at the same time finish one's 
degree. In most cases this can be 
accomplished with little or no time in a 
classroom. For example, suppose the 
teacher is planning to institute a concept 
learning program for his third to sixth 
graders in geography. This service, which 
he was going to do anyway, can be 
presented to the appropriate department 
and be counted as college credit toward his 
degree. Courses within ISKCON, such as 
daily Bhagavatam classes, or the adult 
education programs of the Vrndavana 
Institute, can be used toward college credit 
by preparing a portfolio. 

Most primary and elementary teachers can 
gain the knowledge and experience they 
need to become excellent teachers without 
university courses or degrees. Even on a 
high school level, a devotee who is 
intelligent and a fast learner can teach with 
a good curriculum, whether or not he has a 
college degree. The best program for a 
new teacher is to observe and assist an 
experienced teacher, and participate in the 
school's ongoing training program. 

Even the most confident and experienced 
teachers feel encouraged if they get 
ongoing opportunities to associate with 
other teachers and share skills and ideas. 
The school staff will become very loyal if 
they feel that the institution cares about 
their individual spiritual and 

"professional" growth. Each devotee 
should want to see himself and his 
associates improving their service. It is a 
source of great personal satisfaction to 
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serve Krsna with expertise, and a staff 
member who feels such happiness will 
function with ever-greater enthusiasm. 

There are many types of in-service training 
and they should all be used whenever 
possible. First, all teachers should have 
access to books about teaching in general 
and their subject matter. The principal 
must keep himself informed about the 
most rewarding and up-to-date books. The 
school should subscribe to education and 
teaching magazines which are made easily 
available to the staff. Some teacher 
training programs have audio and video 
tapes for sale. Have such tapes and the 
equipment to play them accessible. Some 
schools have a formal "seminar" based 
around such tapes. 

Use your expert teachers to teach others. 
A large school can have yearly workshops 
where each teacher gives a presentation in 
his area of expertise. Even in a very small 
school, the principal should make sure that 
any teacher's good ideas and techniques 
are passed on to others, even if informally. 
Arrangements should be made for teachers 
to observe each other's classrooms. 

All teachers should, if at all possible, 
attend at least one conference a year when 
they are exposed to many workshops and 
exhibit booths. It is best if teachers can 
attend ISKCON conferences, as devotees 
have a unique perspective. The association 
of other devotee teachers is most 
enlivening. Private and home school 
conferences are valuable if there is no 
alternative. 

Sometimes a particular teacher desires 
training in a specific area, such as teaching 
foreign- speaking students. The principal 
should have a file of various community 
resources for adult instruction. The school 



should give the teacher the necessary time 
and money for such training. This will be 
paid back many times in the loyalty and 
competence of the teacher. 

Some teachers will find it helpful to visit 
local schools periodically to see a different 
curriculum or teaching approach. For 
example, a nearby private school advertises 
an individualized program. You can 
usually arrange a brief visit to see it in 
action and learn if it is something you can 
apply in your classroom. Watching expert 
teachers at work can give inspiration and 
specific help. 

Sometimes devotees who've been teaching 
for many years without a college degree 
may decide to earn one as part of their 
ongoing training. Or they may see the 
need for specific training offered in a 
college or university. Please refer to the 
section on training beginning teachers for 
ideas and resources in this regard. 



Resources 

ISKCON would like to have regular 
conferences and workshops to help 
teachers and administrators in many areas. 
In addition, you may want to take 
advantage of local conventions sponsored 
by outside organizations, such as private 
and home school groups. At conferences 
you can usually review and purchase 
curriculum materials that will help achieve 
your academic and spiritual goals. 

BhUrijana dasa offers a workshop in 
assertive discipline, and Sri Rama dasa 
teaches a workshop in interpersonal 
relationships. A six-month teacher 
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training program is now offered by the 
VIHE. 



It is extremely helpful to subscribe to 
magazines for educators. "ISKCON 
Education" is essential. Magazines 

designed for government schools are 
practically useless. You will however, find 
many ideas in private and home school 
publications, although we recommend 
them with reservations. Two of the best 
are The Teaching Home and Home 
Education. There you'll find much 
guidance for the nonprofessionally trained 
teacher and multilevel classrooms. 



Recommended books: 

1 eaching for Learning, Louis Raths, 
Merrill Publishing Company. 
This is a general overview of what makes a 
good teacher and school. 

Classroom Question — What Kinds?, 

Norris Sanders, Harper and Row 

This is an analysis of different levels of 

thinking in students and how to evaluate 

them. 

Schoolproof, Mary Pride, Crossway Books. 
Light and easy reading that covers all 
aspects of education. It contains many 
excellent points. 

Recommended with reservations: 

Maiva Collins' Way, Collins and Tamarkin, 
St. Martin's Press. 



This is the story of a woman's fight to 
improve education for disadvantaged 
children. Many of her successful methods 
are explained. 

Procedures Manual, Christian Light 

Education. 

Detailed instructions for a mastery 

learning/Individualized program. 

Conferences, 
recommended with 
reservation: 

A.CSI (Association for Christian Schools 
International) 

The places and dates are regularly listed in 
The Teaching Home. These are 

comprehensive and professional, for the 
administrator, teacher, secretary, or 
librarian in a private religious school. 
From the workshop descriptions, choose 
ones that focus on facts and techniques 
rather than philosophy. At these 

conferences, hundreds of publishers have 
booths where you can purchase or review 
material and ask questions. These booths 
alone are worth attendance, especially for 
schools that are making curriculum 
decisions. Don't go in devotee clothing. 

Occasionally Bob Jones University has 
regional workshops. Although their 
textbooks are extremely Christian and 
sectarian, their academic conference is all 
business. These workshops are probably 
the most valuable available. Don't go in 
devotee clothing. (Please note that they 
only display their own materials.) 

Various home schooling or alternate 
schooling organization s hold regional 
and/or national conferences. Most English 
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speaking countries have such organization 
s. You can often attend these openly as a 
devotee. Educational approaches can 
differ widely, and you need to do some 
advance research to see if the conference is 
suitable. Most of these conferences have 
exhibit booths from educational publishers 
and suppliers. These are often listed in 
Home Education Magazine. In addition, 
the Teaching Home lists all the home 
school organization s worldwide. Contact 
your local organization to enquire about 
their conferences. Also, local "alternate" 
schools can often connect you with 
conventions. 

Audio and Video tapes of workshops for 
teachers and school staff are available at an 
ACSI conference. You can purchase 
excellent tapes by mail from Bob Jones 
University, although they tend to be overly 
Christian. Choose carefully. 

For information on independent college 
degree programs (international): 
Bear's Guide to Nontraditional College 
Degrees, also, College Degrees by Mail, 
Ten Speed Press, P.O. Box 7070, Berkeley, 
CA 94707. 

For a historical understanding of Western 
education, teachers, and teacher training: 
The Graves of Academe by Richard 
Mitchell. This scholarly book, with 
advanced vocabulary, is a very funny 
history of the demise of the educational 
establishment. It is useful for 

understanding what types of materials and 
courses to avoid. 

Is Public Education Necessary? and NEI4, 
Trojan Horse, by Samuel Blumenfeld. 
Although this is very biased toward 
Calvinistic Christianity, it is an informative 
history of public education in America, 



and to a lesser extent, in the West in 
general. 

Change Agents in the Schools, Barbara 
Morris. Evidence of how modern schools 
want to change our children's character 
and ideals, rather than educate them in 
skills and facts. 



Facilities 

How do we know what we 
need? 

Cj enerally, we don't wait to open a school 
until we have a building built from scratch 
to our specifications. The children are 
usually there and needing a school soon or 
now. In such situations we may make 
some temporary facility while planning a 
permanent situation. 

Each school has to examine its own goals 
and community when choosing how much 
to plan for the future. Financial 

considerations are often the deciding 
factor. How many school-aged children 
are attending your school now? 
Approximately how many can be expected 
in one year? Two years? Would more 
students come if you had better facility? 

We need to remember that parents and 
people in general often judge a school 
primarily by externals. We discuss this at 
length in "Relations with Parents and 
Community." Therefore a clean, neat, 
spacious classroom without unnecessary 
distractions can change the atmosphere for 
the community, teachers and students. At 
the same time, Krsna conscious education 
is an emergency - students shouldn't have 
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to attend materialistic schools while they 
wait for "ideal" conditions. 

When deciding on how much and how 
many rooms are needed, look at the 
number of classes (grades or multilevel 
groups) rather than the number of 
students. There probably is some local 
requirement about square footage per 
student. This should be adhered to. 

For most schools, the ideal grouping 
would be as follows - one classroom for the 
begin- 
ning, primary, students. This level one 
could be kindergarten through second 
grade (ages five through seven or eight). 
Level two's classroom has the elementary 
students, grades three through five (ages 
eight through ten). Level three classroom 
has upper elementary or junior high 
students, grades six through eight (ages 
eleven through thirteen). Another 

classroom is needed for high school, 
grades nine through twelve (ages fourteen 
through eighteen). If you have both boys 
and girls, it is highly desirable that there be 
separate classes in levels three and four. 
Therefore, the ideal facility for a multilevel 
school with both boys and girls, grades 
kindergarten through twelve, would have 
six classrooms. (One each for levels one 
and two, and two each [one for boys, the 
other for girls] for levels three and four.) 

If there are not enough students, teachers, 
or classrooms to have six classrooms, 
levels two and three can be combined. 
Levels three and four can also be 
combined. With a very small number of 
students, you can combine levels two, 
three, and four. This arrangement, 
however, will not work with the 
inexperienced teacher or with a large 
group. (The number of children that can 
be taught in a classroom of levels two 



through four depends on the educational 
approach, materials, and expertise of the 
teacher.) Level one should be taught 
separately because these beginners need a 
tremendous amount of the teacher's 
attention. Level one students can be 
taught with other levels for brief periods, 
such as a few days, if there is an 
emergency. In a home school with both 
beginners and older students, the parent is 
wise to schedule at least some time with 
the beginner when the other children are 
engaged in independent work or 
nonacademic activity. In addition, she can 
have an older child tutor the younger 
while she works with a third. 

A large school that could have three 
separate classrooms for level one, divided 
by grade with ten students in each class, 
might still wish to have a multilevel 
structure. The advantages are that the 
school needs less classrooms, and the 
students have more academic flexibility. 

These thirty level one students could be 
divided into two groups of fifteen, with 
each group having students aged five to 
seven or eight. 

Dividing all students into age/grade groups 
with each grade having its own classroom 
and teacher can only be done in a large 
building with many qualified teachers. If 
you wish to structure your school this way, 
the building plans must be considered 
accordingly. 



School Calendar 
Possibilities 
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Each school has to consider their unique 
situation when deciding the calendar. 
Children who travel a great distance at 
much expense to attend school benefit by 
few and long vacations. Children who 
attend a local day school are better served 
by shorter, more frequent vacations. Any 
time students are absent from school 
longer than four weeks necessitates review 
of academic work when school resumes. 
When deciding about the wisdom and 
necessity of a long summer break, the main 
consideration is whether the student will 
be at an academic or spiritual disadvantage 
during the time out of school. 

Some schools may want to follow the 
calendar of the local non-devotee schools. 
However, we generally have to have more 
days per year to cover the same academic 
material. This is because asrama gurukulas 
or day schools that begin at mangala- arati 
cannot have as many classes a day as a 
materialistic school. Even a day school 
with no morning program requirements 
has classes, such as Bhagavad-gita, that are 
not included in a standard curriculum. 
Some schools solve this problem by having 
school six days a week, with vacations at 
the same time as the local schools. Other 
schools have fewer vacations. 

Some sample calendars are included in 
Appendix E. Please establish a calendar 
yearly which is distributed to parents. 



Different Ideas for 
Semester Breaks 

by Sri Rama Dasa 



1 eachers and parents often greet the 
periodic semester breaks/vacations with a 
mixture of relief and horror. Most 
everyone enjoys the breaks and the change 
of pace they provide but some problems 
keep surfacing, break after break, year after 
year. 

It is not easy for parents who are engaged 
in full time service to take two weeks off 
from their work two or three times a year 
and devote that time completely to their 
children. Unfortunately, the alternative is 
often insufficient supervision of the 
children who then irritate their parents 
with bad behavior because they got too 
little sleep or didn't chant any japa, etc. 
Usually, some kind of balance can be 
worked out but often by the end of the first 
week, signs of strain are clearly showing 
and by the time students come back to 
school, they've lost any semblance of 
regulation, much to the exasperation of 
their teachers. 

Here are a few ideas for improvements 
which may be worthy of consideration: 

The Vrndavana gurukula has the longest 
break of any ISKCON school (about two 
months in the summer) and it is especially 
difficult for parents to satisfactorily engage 
those older and very active boys. So for 
the last few years, some teachers have been 
taking older boys on a trip around 
America, attending festivals, preaching and 
taking a lot of Vaisnava association. The 
Vrndavana gurukula has been running a 
similar programme for the boys who 
remain in India and both programmes have 
been highly successful. 

The Swedish gurukula is planning 
something similar but with adaptations for 
a different break schedule of two weeks, 
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three times a year. In the future, those 
parents who want to spend the entire two 
weeks with their children will have that 
facility. The school will also organise a 
special trip for the second week of vacation 
which the children may optionally take 
part in. The parents, of course, provide 
the funding. 

Paramananda Dasa, the former president of 
the Gita-nagari Farm wrote as follows: 

"Here we do not have regular school 
breaks. The students and teachers take 
time off as they need it or as parents are 
free to spend time with the children. 
Teachers are replaced by a substitute when 
they take time off. Children must keep up 
with school while they are away, if they are 
working in a group (non tutorially) they 
must keep up their lessons and be at the 
right level when they return. 



orientating the children when they 
returned. 

"This system requires some flexibility but 
has proven itself successful in that the 
children never have those awful weeks of 
running wild while their parents are too 
busy with their normal full service. They 
go with the parents when the parents can 
arrange free time from regular duties to 
spend with their children. Also, the 
children feel more centered in the 
gurukula than in their homes since school 
is always going on. 

"Initially this program was difficult and 
confusing. Everyone was conditioned to 
wanting their breaks and afraid they 
wouldn't actually get them but now 
teachers, students and parents are all very 
satisfied and it is definitely better for the 
children's consciousness" 



"We instituted this after the headmaster's 
meeting in Lake Huntingdon where 
everyone complained about the maya 
during breaks and the problems re- 
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Chapter 4 



Managing the Specifics 



Drops of Nectar 

J yotirmayi: Okay. You also allowed... You said 
that some parents can keep their children with 
them and teach themselves. 
Prabhupada: You follow that, brahmacari 
gurukula, that I've already explained. That 
should be done. Don't bring any new thing, 
imported ideas. That will not be helpful. It 
will be encumbrance. Truth is truth. 
"Experiment" means you do not know what is 
truth. It is a way of life, everything is stated 
there, try to train them. Simple thing. We are 
not going to teach biology or chemistry. They 
are not going to... Our students are not going 
to... Our students should be fit for teaching 
Krsna consciousness. By their character, by 
their behaviour, by their knowledge, that is 
wanted. Biology, chemists, physicists, and 
mathematician there are hundreds and 
thousands. We are not going to waste our 
time that gurukula should produce a great 
grammarian, a great geologist, biologist, don't 
want that. There are many other educational 
institutions. If you can get a good driver of 
your car, so what is the use of wasting your 
time to learn driving? Is it not? If you have 
got important business, you can do that. Why 
should you waste your time to learn driving? 
Better employ one driver, pay him some fare.... 
That is our position. We should not waste a 
single moment for so- called material things, 
happiness. Best save time and utilise it for 
advancing in Krsna consciousness.... That's all? 
Jyotirmayi: Yes, and just one more. 
Prabhupada: Huh? 

Jyotirmayi: Because you were saying that the 
parents can keep their children and teach them 
themselves, like Arundhati is teaching 



Aniruddha. So does it mean that the parents 
can... 

Prabhupada: He complained that "My boy is 
not being properly..." So I said that "You teach 
your son." 

Jyotirmayi: She can keep him and teach him all 
the time? Until he's older and so on? 
Prabhupada: Yes. Yes. Yes. That is the duty of 
the father and mother. Along with that, he can 
teach others also. These things are to be 
organised. But some way or other, our 
students should be given education and 
spiritual life, Krsna consciousness. 

Individually, collectively, somehow or other. 
The principle is laid down there, brahmacari 
guru-kule vasan danto guror-hitam. That's the 
beginning. Everything is there, we have to 
simply follow it. We haven't got to 
manufacture anything. That is a waste of time. 
Whatever is there, you follow. Is that all right? 
(Room Conversation, Paris, July 31, 1976) 

Get children and raise them very nicely, make 
them Vaisnavas, take the responsibility. So we 
are organizing this society, we welcome. Some 
way or other we shall arrange for shelter. But 
to take care of the children, to educate them, 
that will depend on their parents. Now our 
Pradyumna was complaining that in the 
gurukula, his child was not educated to count 
one, two, three, four. So I have told him that 
"You educate your child. Let the mother 
educate in English, and you educate him in 
Sanskrit." Who can take care? So similarly 
every father, mother should take care that in 
future they may not be a batch of unwanted 
children. We can welcome hundreds and 
thousands of children. There is no question of 
economic problem. We know that. But the 
father, mother must take care at least. 
Properly trained up, they should be always 
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engaged. That is brahmacari gurukula. 
Brahmacari guru-kule vasan danto guror 
hitam. From the very beginning they should 
be trained up. From the body, they should be 
trained up how to take bath, how to chant 
Hare Krsna or some Vedic mantra, go to the 
temple, offer obeisances, prayer, then take 
their lunch... In this way, they should be 
always engaged. Then they'll be trained up. 
Simple thing. We don't want to train them as 
big grammarians. No. That is not wanted. 
That anyone, if he has got some inclination, he 
can do it personally. There is no harm. 
General training is that he must be a devotee, a 
pure devotee of Krsna. That should be 
introduced. Otherwise, the gurukula will be... 
Otherwise Jyotirmayi was suggesting the 
biology. What they'll do with biology'? Don't 
introduce unnecessary nonsense things. 
Simple life. Simply to understand Krsna. 
Simply let them be convinced that Krsna is the 
Supreme Personality of Godhead, it is our duty 
to serve Him, that's all. Huh? What is that? 
mayar bose, jaccho bhese' khaccho habudubu 
bhai liv krsna-das e biswas korle to ar duhkho 
nai. So organise. If you have got sufficient 
place, sufficient scope, let them be trained up 
very nicely. If some four, five centres like this 
there are in Europe, the whole face will be 
changed. Important places like Germany, 
France, England. (Room Conversation, Paris, 
August 3, 1976) 

Guru-grha means teacher's house. Formerly, 
for being trained, there was no such big scale 
school and colleges. Every village... Still, fifty 
years before in India, in every village there was 
a small school conducted by the brahmana, 
and the village children would be trained up 
there. So he was sent for training. And there 
was no school fee. The boys will go there, and 
on behalf of the teacher or spiritual master, 
they will go brahmacari, door to door, and beg 
and bring forth alms, rice, dahl, grains, and 
everything. That was the system. There was 
no school fee. There was no problem how to 
send a boy to the school. Samskara. Now he's 
trained up. The teacher sees the psychology of 
the boy, in which way he should be trained. 
Either he should be trained as a vaisya or he 



should be trained as a ksatriya. (Prabhupada's 
Lectures, General - 1969) 

Adopt whatever means are necessary for 
raising funds for the loan repayment and 
permanent maintenance of the gurukula. 
(Letter to Jagadia, April 6, 1977) 

You have suggested that some men are best 
engaged in doing business. I agree. All 
grhasthas who are interested in doing business 
should do so in full swing. Vat karosi yad 
asnasi yaj juhosi dadasi yat/ yat tapasyasi 
kaunteya tat kurusva mad-arpanam. Let this 
be the guiding principle. So let all the 
grhasthas who wish to, execute business full- 
fledgedly in the USA and in this way support 
gurukula. Business must be done by the 
grhasthas, not by the sannyasis or brahmacari. 
Neither the sannyasis or brahmacaris can be 
expected to support gurukula. The parents 
must take responsibility for their children, 
otherwise they should not have children. It is 
the duty of the individual parents. I am not in 
favour of taxing the temples. The parents 
must pay for the maintenance of their children. 
Neither can the BBT be expected to give any 
loans. Now the BBT 50% for construction is 
pledged to the projects in India — Bombay, 
Kuruksetra, Mayapura. The profits from the 
businesses should first go to support gurukula 
and balance may be given for the local temple's 
maintenance. Grhasthas can do business. It is 
best if the temple presidents are either 
sannyasis or brahmacari. If the grhasthas want 
to do book distribution, they should be given a 
commission of 5 to 10% of which part must go 
to gurukula. For any others who are engaged 
in important society projects, they must get 
something for maintaining their children at 
gurukula. (Letter to Jayatirtha, January 22, 
1976) 

Gopala Krsna: I was thinking, Srila 
Prabhupada, we should get this gurukula 
accepted by the government also... 
Prabhupada: No, no, no. Never do that. 
Gopala Krsna: No, when our gurukula 
children apply for entry visas, they should give 
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them visas right away, because these kids from 

abroad will come to India for gurukula... 

Prabhupada: Our program is open. Brahmacari 

guru-kule vasan dantah. We are training like 

this, covered in the Bhagavatam. Never mind 

government. 

Tamala Krsna: If you get accepted by the 

government, you may have to change you 

curriculum so much. 

Gopala Krsna: No, I mean, just this is a 

Vaisnava institute, so when our students apply 

abroad for an entry visa, they'll get it right 

away, and they can get a student visa for four, 

five years. I don't think the gurukula kids 

come from abroad and then train them six, you 

know... 

Prabhupada: No, no, the parents are prepared 

to pick up the expense. That's all. 

Government curriculum is useless. They'll 

enforce kids to take eggs, three eggs in 

daytime, and four pounds flesh. Otherwise 

there will be vitamin, less vitamin. Or "Give 

them vitamins pills, this..." These... "Don't go 

to Yamuna. It is polluted." 

Yasodanandana: Even want us to follow their 

textbook, follow their mundane textbook. 

Prabhupada: Keep this institution pure, not 

that we have to make it impure. Fighting, we 

want 

fighting. If we don't get, it will remain vacant, 

but we don't want to introduce impure. That 

should be a principle. (Room Conversation, 

Vrndavana, June 24, 1977) 

Simply follow the program of the elders, let the 
children associate as much as possible with the 
routine Krsna conscious program, and when 
the others go out for working and business 
matters, the children can be given classes as 
you describe. They can learn our method of 
Krsna consciousness by rising early, cleansing, 
plus knowledge of Sanskrit, English, a little 
mathematics, history, geography, that's all. 
We haven't got to take any help from the 
government by getting so-called accreditation. 
If outsiders want to send their children to us, it 
will not be for their accreditation, but because 
they will get the best education for relieving 
them of all anxieties of material life and for 
this education the government has no idea. 



Where is such thing as transmigration of the 
soul being taught in classroom? If they simply 
learn to rise early, cleanse, all hygienic 
principles, their study will be greater than any 
government program. Whatever the elder 
members are doing, the children should do if 
possible. But for teaching the teachers 
themselves should be fixed up initiated 
devotees, otherwise how the children can get 
the right information and example? (Letter to 
Aniruddha, March 7, 1972) 

From your report it appears that the transfer of 
the older gurukula boys above ten years old 
has proven successful. I am glad to hear they 
are housed in a clean building with electricity 
and hot and cold water and that their teacher 
from Dallas is with them instructing them just 
as before. I am always eager to hear that 
gurukula is going well so be very vigilant that 
this program with the older boys in New 
Vrindaban as well as all levels of teaching at 
Dallas are just to the standard as I introduced 
it. There is no more important school in the 
world, so it requires careful guidance. (Letter 
to Jagadisa, June 18, 1974) 

I have read that you are "screening very 
carefully" the children who want to come 
there. That is not a very good proposal. All 
children of devotees should be welcome. Even 
they have developed some unfavorable 
qualities, they are only young children, how do 
you expect them to behave in the best way? 
You have to make them very nice behavior by 
training them and simply giving discipline 
So let everyone come to our school. That is 
our policy, not to discriminate. (Letter to 
Aniruddha, January 10, 1972) 

Complete separation from the boys is not 
necessary for girls at such young age, so I don't 
require that they must be educated separately, 
only that they should live separately. What do 
they know of boy or girl at such young age? 
There was one question by a little girl like 
Sarasvati to her father: 

"Father, when you were young were you a boy 
or a girl?" So when they are grown up, at 
about 10 to 12 years old, then you can make 
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separate departments for teaching also. But 
while they are so young, although they must 
live in separate boys and girls quarters, they 
may be educated sometimes together, there is 
no such restriction that little girls should not 
have association with little boys, not until they 
are grown up. (Letter to Chaya Dasi, February 
16, 1972) 

When the boys and girls become ten or twelve 
years and above, then should be separated. At 
that time special care should be taken, because 
once they become a victim of sex their whole 
life becomes spoiled. (Letter to Satsvarupa, 
October 4, 1973) 

Our next program is to start children's schools 
in all our centers. (Letter to Yogesvara, June 
12, 
1971) 

There should not be more than twelve students 
for one teacher. This is tutorial system. I am 
also glad to see that you have 9 devotees doing 
full- time book distribution. That is nice and 
also it is sufficient. Book-selling is our most 
important engagement. (Letter to Jagadisa 
Dasa, November 20, 1975) 



Basic Structure 
Related to 
Administrative Needs 

1 he ISKCON board of education recognises 

that, due to time and circumstance, there are 
varieties of administrative structures and needs 
within the broad scope of Krsna conscious 
education. A home school may have the 
mother as principal, teacher, secretary, cook, 
and janitor. A gurukula of 500 students may 
have a headmaster who oversees elementary 
and secondary principals, an asrama director, 
and custodial department. 



We are giving suggestions here that can apply 
to a large institutional school. If you are 
homeschooling, starting out with four five 
year-olds, or acting as teacher/principal for ten 
students of various ages, many of the specifics 
of management related here will not be 
relevant. However, the basic principles of 
management apply to all situations. You may 
not need a teacher application form and 
interview when asking a godbrother you have 
known for ten years to teach, but you do need 
to make sure that you know your staff 
members! You have to answer for their 
character and behavior. This applies to the 
janitors and cooks, as well. 

Similarly, unless you only teach your own 
children, you need an admittance policy and 
procedure. You need in-service training, even 
if you only train yourself! If two or more 
devotees are involved in the school, we need to 
understand staff relationships. Records and 
testing are important even if you homeschool 
only one child, although in such cases you will 
decide what's important for your own family to 
record and test. 

It is sometimes difficult for those of us who 
serve by teaching children to accept that most 
people will judge our school by its 
"professional" dealings and appearance. We 
would like only to be judged by the learning 
and enthusiasm of our students. However, you 
will find that, the more "school-like" you 
operate, the more the students, parents, and 
community will cooperate. Take up, then, as 
many of the following management 
suggestions as relate to your present situation. 
If you expand, use this information to do so 
expertly. 



Admitting Students 

Policies 

At the present, it seems that no Krsna 
conscious school can educate every child. 
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Schools should keep as open an admissions 
policy as possible, while maintaining honesty 
about their program. We need to consider 
several factors. 

The first is academic. Can your school teach 
students of any intellectual ability? What 
extent of serious retardation can the teachers 
accommodate without detracting from the 
regular students? Can you provide facility for 
a genius? Look honestly at your staff, building 
facility, and materials for your answer. If you 
take children who are barely educable, you will 
probably need a specially trained teacher, a 
special room, and special materials. On the 
other hand, maybe such children could attend 
the devotional program with your students, 
but get whatever academics possible from an 
outside professional. A different kind of 
problem arises with learning disabilities. If 
you take such students, who can fit into 
regular classrooms, your teachers need some 
special training. Please see "Teaching 
Methods" in Chapter 5 for suggestions for 
such students. 

Next, consider physical factors. Can you teach 
students who are deaf.. .blind. ..crippled? What 
about children who are diabetic or epileptic? 
Maybe special arrangements can be made for 
students with serious health problems. 

A difficult situation arises when considering 
emotional problems. Unfortunately, there are 
many such children. Children with serious 
emotional disturbances can become violent, 
injuring themselves, other students, staff 
members and property. More often, they can 
be an unremitting discipline problem, stealing 
the teacher's energy from the other students. 
We don't want to wrap ourselves up in 
problems that we cannot solve. An individual 
teacher, principal, or school cannot be 
expected to help every emotionally disturbed 
child. Sometimes we may fall into a fruitive 
mentality, feeling we can control the situation 
to achieve a desired result. Or, out of love and 
concern, we may persist with ineffective 
"help." It is better to humbly admit our 



limitations and pray that Krsna will make an 
arrangement for the child's spiritual life. 

Emotional problems are hard to spot before a 
child enters school. It is probably wise to use 
care when admitting students with known 
records of such activity in other schools. Make 
sure your school can handle the situation. 
Sometimes a child who could not overcome a 
problem in one environment can do so in 
another. If a student is an obvious problem 
after you admit him, you have every right and 
obligation to insist that the parents get help for 
their child before he can continue his 
education with you. You should be aware, 
however, that many times emotional instability 
is simpler than it appears. A child may not be 
getting enough rest regularly. He may be 
improperly placed in his asrama or academic 
class. He may have some physical problem 
that isn't so obvious. (For example, one child 
thought to be retarded was deaf. Another child 
who kept falling asleep had a birth injury.) He 
may have had bad experiences in other schools 
and needs time to feel secure. There may be a 
temporary problem at home. Make sure you 
eliminate these types of possibilities before you 
label the child as having a serious emotional 
problem. 

A school needs to have a clear picture of its 
financial situation. If you need to support the 
school with tuition, it should be applied fairly 
to all students. Admitting non-paying students 
out of sentiment causes anger among the 
paying families, restricts the amount and kind 
of facility you can provide for all your 
students, and may end up closing the school. 
If you feel moved to teach poor but otherwise 
deserving students, you need a scholarship 
fund or a sponsor. However, an efficient 
school (one with enough paying students to 
slightly more than cover expenses) may be able 
to accept a limited number of students who 
pay reduced or no tuition. Such a decision 
should be agreed upon by the parents and 
school board. 

Each school needs a clear policy for dress, 
behavior, food brought to school, and extra 
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activities. Don't admit students who have no 
interest in complying with the school's 
standards. Usually the discussion with parents 
and older students before admission, as well as 
a written policy statement which the parents 
sign, is a good indication of a cooperative 
attitude. Rarely, parents enrol their children 
with the intent of drastically changing the 
school. Such parents should be told, usually 
by the school board, to adopt a more 
cooperative attitude or find another school. 

We look at spiritual considerations last 
because Prabhupada wanted everyone to be 
given a chance for Krsna consciousness. We 
don't usually require that one or both parents 
be devotees. Nor do we require the same 
standards in the home that are followed at 
school. Yet it is in this area that teachers have 
the most complaints about students and 
parents. Each school needs an admission 
policy, not of control, but mutual trust. The 
parents trust the school with the spiritual, 
mental, intellectual, physical, and emotional 
wellbeing of their children. They expect good 
teachers and textbooks, a loving atmosphere, 
fresh and healthy prasadam, and faith in Krsna. 
They expect safe buildings, playground 
equipment, and vehicles. They expect the 
school to report their child's progress honestly. 
The school also trusts the parents. The school 
must make it clear what support they need 
from the family to do their service. They need 
financial support, the child at school regularly 
and on time, proper care of health that comes 
under the parents' jurisdiction, and spiritual 
support. We should not admit a student if the 
parents have serious disagreements with our 
basic spiritual policy. If the previously agreed- 
upon policy is that it's an all asrama school, 
and a parent feels this is psychologically 
harmful, suggest they try another school or 
consider home education. Of course, there 
will never be complete agreement between all 
parents and the school, but all parents and 
students (particularly older students) must 
agree with and support the basic school 
philosophy. It is also entirely justified to insist 
on certain minimal standards when the 
children are home. It is certainly the school's 



business if the child's actions at home affect his 
learning and the school! Keep such standards 
simple. For example, most ISKCON schools 
won't admit a student if there is meat, fish, 
eggs, intoxication, gambling, or illicit sex in 
the home. This should be clear to the families 
when you accept a child. If the home gives the 
child free access to a television or radio, all 
four sinful activities are in the home in a subtle 
form which will affect the child's mind. It is 
therefore reasonable and justifiable to ask 
parents not to expose their children to such 
influences. (There are Christian schools that 
will expel any student who listens to rock 
music.) Parents who resent such a standard 
will simply cause trouble in your school. It is 
better to have a few students who are sincere 
than many who will compromise your 
program and sap your enthusiasm. 

(A final note on spiritual standards: Even if 
students and parents comply with the above, 
many ISKCON schools want children to have 
at least one or two month's exposure to Krsna 
consciousness before entering the school.) 

Considerations of age and maturity are 
discussed under "When to Start School" later 
in this chapter. It is better for some children 
to wait six months or a year than to start too 
early. We don't suggest that any child start a 
disciplined academic program until three 
months before their fifth birthday. 
Some schools, especially in their beginning 
stages, can only accept students of certain 
grade levels. The school may only have space 
for one or two classrooms. Or, the teacher 
may not be experienced enough to teach more 
than one group of at least very closely related 
grade levels. A common practice is to start a 
school for grades K-2, adding a grade each 
year. Older children in the community can be 
encouraged to learn at home. The school may 
have to address the greatest need of the 
community, rather than trying to teach 
everyone. It is possible for a teacher with 
some years of experience with multilevel to 
teach ten children scattered over grades 3 
through 12, but many excellent, hardworking 
teachers cannot teach well in such a situation. 
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Apply your admission policies fairly and 
without discrimination. Don't give special 
consideration to the children of your staff 
members, GBC, etc. Such actions make other 
parents extremely angry. If your exceptions 
are financial, many staff children attending 
without pay can bankrupt your school. 
After you establish your standards, put them in 
writing! Give a copy, maybe in a nice booklet 
form, to all parents that are considering your 
school. As your school changes and grows, 
adjust your policies accordingly. 



Procedure 

All prospective students should receive the 
above mentioned written policy explanation. 
They should also be informed of tuition 
requirements. Parents fill out an enrolment 
form, permission for the school to deal with 
health problems, release form for previous 
school records,* and a consent to discipline 
form. Samples of these are in appendix E. If 
everything is in order, the school then 
schedules an interview with both parents. 
Don't meet with only one parent unless the 
other lives in a distant city with no influence 
over the child! It is difficult to know who has 
the most say over the child's behaviour and 
attitude. The parent with whom you have not 
met may not understand a basic point of 
school policy, and can create friction between 
home and school. 

*It is important to send for students' records from 
the previous school. First, it gives you a picture of 
the child's progress. Second, it allows you to have a 
complete record of the student's education. Third, 
the other school may report the student to the 
government as truant if you don't request their files. 
One American school was operating for years 
without any concern of the local government. 
When students came from a local government 
school and records were not requested, local 
government officials came to investigate the 
gurukula. The mother was also temporarily 
harassed for having truant children. 



The interview's purpose is twofold: to decide 
whether or not to accept the student and to 
avoid future misunderstandings. You need to 
spend about one hour with the parents. First, 
go over each aspect of your educational 
program. Cover your asrama and spiritual 
program, academic placement procedure, 
curriculum, educational approach, types of 
materials used, classroom organization , rules 
and standards, schedule and calendar, tuition 
and prasadam. If you have rules or procedures 
that are sources of misunderstanding and 
conflict, make sure you have a clear 
understanding with the parents at this time. 
Give the parents ample opportunity to ask 
about and discuss issues related to your 
school. If there is something questionable on 
the application or from the previous school's 
records, bring it up to the parents at this time. 

If the child is older, it is wise to interview him 
also before admitting him to the school. Find 
out if he really wants to be there, and how 
committed he is to Krsna consciousness. If the 
child has been in another school, obtain his 
academic records from that institution. It is 
best to do this before admitting the student, if 
at all possible. If the child has been expelled 
from an ISKCON school, be sure the source of 
the expulsion has been rectified before 
admitting him. Beware of accepting a student 
who has unpaid debts at another school. Some 
families have a history of travelling to different 
schools and then leaving with unpaid bills. 
Perhaps as a courtesy you should insist that 
their bills are paid to the other school. 

After these proceedings, accept a student only 
after an initial payment is made. Some schools 
require a registration fee in addition to tuition 
to discourage uncommitted parents. Such 
registration will cover your loss if you 
purchase additional books for a student who 
then leaves after one or two weeks. 
Gurukulas with asrama that accept students 
from outside their locality may want to take 
further financial precautions. Some schools in 
this situation require a "deposit" of an extra 
month's tuition and return air fare to the 
student's home. 
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Brahmanas have wealth in austerity and 
detachment. Although we desire every child in 
the world to receive a Krsna conscious 
education, we understand that everyone will 
not be interested. Both the guru and the 
disciple have to be bona fide in order for an 
exchange of transcendental knowledge to take 
place. If parents and/or student are firmly 
opposed to the school's basic premises, it is 
unwise to pressure or coerce them into 
sending their child to your school. They will 
simply be dissatisfied, cause discord, and 
eventually leave. Parents and children who 
have their own established faith in Krsna 
conscious education and are satisfied with 
your physical and academic programs will be a 
constant source of joy and inspiration to the 
entire staff. On the other hand, even if a 
student stays for only a brief time, he gets 
eternal benefit. It is better, therefore, to give a 
chance to "borderline" families. Even if the 
teachers and principal suffer materially from 
accepting the student(s), that austerity 
undertaken for Prabhupada's pleasure brings 
spiritual happiness. 



When to Start School 

Although local law and custom specify 
varying ages for the start of school, Srila 
Prabhupada indicated that five years was the 
appropriate age to enter the gurukula program 
and our experience has born that out. Most 
five year olds are mentally and emotionally 
ready to begin a light academic program 
consisting primarily of reading, writing, 
arithmetic and Bhagavad-gita study. 

Generally, we do not recommend children 
starting school before five years. Srila 
Prabhupada mentioned that during the first 
five years children should more or less be 
allowed to do as they please. That doesn't 
mean that they shouldn't be disciplined - only 
that it isn't necessary for them to have any 



specific work or duties. They will have plenty 
of opportunity for service in the form of school 
work after they turn five. 

Preparing for School 



• If parents of preschool children want 
to know how to prepare their children 
for school, teachers and administrators 
should be familiar with the lifestyle, 
diet, atmosphere, and other factors 
which stimulate a child's intelligence, 
personality, creativity and Krsna 
consciousness. Srila Prabhupada gave 
instructions on these topics, and 
additional information can be had from 
experienced educators. Among the 
most important elements of school 
preparedness are: 

• Regular exposure from birth to a 
sensory stimulating environment. 

• No television viewing. TV is dulling to 
the active mind, rather that 
stimulating. Krsna conscious video is 
alright as long as viewing hours are 
limited to two or three a week. 

• Plenty of outdoor play. 

• Diet of milk, rice, wheat, beans, and 
fresh fruit and vegetables. 

• Regular exposure to and involvement 
in conversation. 

• Age-appropriate pictures and books 
readily available. 

• Parents who regularly read in the 
children's presence and read to their 
children. 

• Regular exposure to music and singing. 

• Access to pens, pencil, crayons, etc. 

• Simple toys that encourage 
imagination. 

• Freedom to explore within safe limits. 

• A peaceful, loving, and supportive 
"intact" family 

• Regular attendance of the morning 
program in a temple. 

There he is impressed with the importance of 
regulated spiritual activity and gets to widen 
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his circle, feeling himself part of a spiritual 
community. 

Additionally, children entering school should 
know how to dress themselves, go to the toilet 
properly, take prasadam nicely, and have 
respect for parents, teachers and other people's 
property. 



Readiness 

V»j hildren enter school in kindergarten or first 
grade with widely different backgrounds, 
skills, and knowledge. It is important for the 
teachers, administrators and parents to have a 
clear, objective idea of what the child knows 
before he receives any instruction. 

Perhaps the most important reason for a 
teacher to understand the extent of a student's 
readiness is the resultant ability to correctly 
place the child in an appropriate reading and 
mathematics group. The more a classroom is 
tailored to the actual learning needs of 
individual children, the more the children will 
be full of enthusiasm and free from boredom. 
Ideally, each student should work at his own 
pace. However, the teacher in a large class will 
probably find her energies better allocated, 
without a significant disadvantage to her 
students, by dividing the students into several 
(usually three) groups for reading and 
mathematics. This will allow the teacher to 
assign enrichment work to those students who 
learn the subject quickly and give extra 
instruction to those who have trouble catching 
on. While this initial grouping is helpful, the 
teacher must be prepared to change a child's 
group whenever it would be to the benefit of 
the student. 

Knowledge of a child's readiness upon entering 
school is also important to parents and 
school administrators who are below average 
in skills and knowledge before entering school 
may quickly climb to the top of the class, it is 



more likely that the extent of each student's 
progress measured at the end of the first year 
will depend in large part upon where they 
started. Therefore, although an experienced 
teacher may be able to group children by 
subjective observation, a written, objective 
assessment prevents many parent-school 
misunderstandings . 

What exactly are we measuring? We discover 
how much knowledge the child has about 
numbers and letters, how well he 
comprehends verbal language, and how mature 
his visual perceptions are, among others. We 
are not interested in evaluating intelligence or 
learning potential, but we would like to know 
if a child is prepared for the kinds of academic 
challenges that will be put before him and how 
much he might already know about the things 
he will be expected to learn in his first year. 

As soon as a child first enters school (third or 
fourth day), and definitely before starting to 
teach the alphabet, it is wise to administer a 
"readiness test." We recommend the 

Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test. It is 
simple to administer, and takes a total of 2 or 3 
hours. Carefully follow the directions. If for 
some reason you cannot formally test your 
students, see if each knows the names and 
sounds of the alphabet letters. Does the 
student recognize written numbers? Can he 
understand and follow simple directions? 
Show an alphabet chart. Working with each 
student individually, ask him to point to the 
letters which you randomly ask for. (Show me 
where "s" is. Where's the "e"?) Do the same 
with a chart of numbers from 0-10. Then find 
pictures of people engaged in various activities. 
Showing three pictures at a time, ask the child 
to point to the picture you describe. (There's a 
devotee picking flowers. The flowers are red 
and yellow. The temple is far away. Which 
picture is that?) Show pictures containing 
many items and ask the child to point to 
specific things. (Point to the bird. Point to the 
lake.) Next, show the student pictures and ask 
them to indicate the number of objects, up to 
ten. (See the row of apples. Which is biggest? 
Which is the seventh bird from the nest? 
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Which clock shows three o'clock? Which of 
these numbers tells how many pennies there 
are in a dime? Mark the house that has seven 
windows.) 

The student should then try to copy a series of 
shapes involving simple closed, open, and 
intersecting figures. Finally, tell the student to 
"draw a man", allocating ten minutes. 
Consider the drawing superior if it has non- 
transparent clothing, firm lines meeting at the 
proper points, and details like a neck, hands, 
shoulders, correct number of fingers, and a 
waistline. Consider the drawing above average 
if it has arms and legs in two dimension, the 
length of the trunk greater than its breadth, 
and clothing clearly indicated. Consider it 
average if there are any number of fingers, 
ears, and nostrils, and parts in a somewhat 
realistic proportion. The drawing is below 
average if it has most of the following features: 
arms and legs (may be one-dimensional), 
trunk, head, mouth, nose, and hair. An 
immature drawing is not recognizable as a 
human being and, the parts of the body such 
as arms and head, when given, are not 
connected. 

If the student does below average on these 
tests, he probably needs more time with 
manipulatives (see arithmetic section in 
Chapter 10, "Overview of Academics by 
Subject Area") and the basic alphabet than 
most children. If he is able to answer 55-75% 
of your questions, put him in the middle 
group. Children who easily answer more than 
75% of the questions are put in a group that's 
on an accelerated program. Whether you use a 
commercial test or one of your own making, 
make sure a written record of the test and 
results is kept in each student's file. 



Staff 

Filling Positions 



r ersonnel make a school. No matter how 

nice the building, how glossy the textbooks, 
how much money is spent on enrichment, and 
how perfect the philosophy and methods, 
expert teachers and staff have to use 
everything appropriately and well. Poor staff 
selection has been the bane of many an 
otherwise sound institution. 

The hiring policies will depend greatly upon 
the size of the school and its relationship to a 
devotee community. In a very small school the 
principal may approach devotees and ask them 
to take up positions. The administrator has, in 
such cases, probably known and observed the 
person for some time. The guidelines 
presented here apply completely in a large 
school where prospective staff members are 
virtually unknown. Each school will have to 
look at its situation to discover how to apply 
these principles. 

First, all applicants can fill out an application 
form. (A sample of a teacher questionnaire is 
included in Appendix E.) Generally, we want 
teachers who are initiated, preferably 
brahminical initiation. Sometimes we may 
engage an uninitiated person for a very 
specialised position where he has limited, 
supervised contact with the children. For 
example, many schools will have to have an 
uninitiated Indian friend of the temple for a 
Sanskrit teacher. Such decisions may be made 
carefully. All teachers must agree with the 
philosophy of Krsna consciousness and follow 
Srila Prabhupada. After receiving and 
reviewing the application, if you are interested, 
arrange an interview. If you have no interest 
in selecting him, inform the person that you 
don't have a suitable position for him at this 
time. 
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GBC Policy on Child Abuse 

ISKCON Governing Body Commission, Mayapura, India, 1990 Resolution 119 



1. The local governing 
authority of each ISKCON 
school or community is 
responsible to appoint two 
or three devotees to 
investigate and follow-up on 
all suspected or confirmed 
cases of child abuse. 

2. Suspected or 
confirmed cases of child 
abuse must be reported to 
local government authorities 
for investigation and/or 
prosecution. 

3. All suspected or 
confirmed incidents of child 
abuse must be reported 
immediately to the local 
GBC secretary and within 
thirty days, to the ISKCON 
Board of Education. The 
ISKCON Board of Education 
shall review the 
investigation and give a 
finding as to the status of 
the alleged perpetrator as 
confirmed, suspect, or 
innocent/not-suspected. 

4. The perpetrator or 
alleged perpetrator must be 
immediately segregated so 
that he has no possible 
contact with the victim or 
other children. This 
segregation may take the 
form of relocating the 
perpetrator to another part 



of the project, away from 
children; banishment from 
the project (and possibly 
from other ISKCON projects 
with children); or in severe 
cases, banishment from all 
ISKCON projects. 

The degree of segregation 
will be determined by the 
nature and severity of the 
offense; the attitude of the 
perpetrator; the feasibility of 
protecting the children from 
further abuse or 

intimidation; and the 
sentiments of the local 
devotees, especially the 
parents. In no case should a 
confirmed or suspected 
perpetrator remain in the 
local community unless the 
local ISKCON authorities 
obtain the written 

authorization of no less than 
3 /4 of the parents of children 
at the project or in the 
community. The local 

government authorities 

and/or the ISKCON Board of 
Education will make the 
final determination of the 
appropriate degree of 
segregation. 

5. Any confirmed child 

abuser may never again 
serve in association with 
children in any ISKCON 
project. The Board will also 



make available to all 
ISKCON educational 

projects and temples the 
names of all accused, 
admitted, confirmed and 
convicted child abusers. 

6. Abused children 
must get appropriate 
professional counseling so 
that the serious ill-effects of 
the abuse can be minimized. 

7. All ISKCON 
educational projects must 
have preventative programs 
which train children how to 
avoid and report child abuse 
incidents. 

8. The local GBC man 
(or men) are directly 
responsible to implement 
the measures outlined 
above. Should the GBC 
Body find a GBC man or 
other ISKCON manager 
responsible for suppressing 
or covering-up complaints 
of child abuse, or supporting 
intimidation of those who 
might complain, the GBC 
man shall be open to 
censure or probation and 
the ISKCON manager shall 
be open to appropriate 
disciplinary action, n 

Note: for more details see 
Appendix G 
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During the interview, first note your general 
impressions. Is the individual neat and clean? 
What about the hair and fingernails? Is their 
appearance to the standard of a Vaisnava? Do 
their clothes match? How do they walk and 
sit? Do they appear confident and 

enthusiastic? All interviewers need a list of 
standard questions. We want to know why the 
person feels drawn to the position, and 
whether they are planning to serve with your 
school permanently or just for some time. Ask 
them what the most important event in their 
life was. The second most important. What 
do they really want to do with their life? What 
is their greatest accomplishment? Do they 
have many things left undone? These 
questions can tell a lot about the spiritual and 
material qualities of the person. For example, 
someone who wants to become materially 
well-situated as a primary goal will probably 
not make a good brahminical teacher. What 
was their biggest mistake? Be careful if they 
have none! How do they feel about their 
previous service? Be wary of complainers. 
How many days did they miss their service in 
the last five years due to illness or other 
reasons? The interviewer needs to discover the 
applicant's lifestyle. How much does he spend 
on personal expenses? Will the school be able 
to support him? Is he simple or extravagant? 
It is a very good idea to meet the applicant's 
spouse and children. Will the family be a help 
or hindrance? If the applicant lives in the 
community, notice the condition of his living 
arrangements. 

After the interview, it is essential to contact 
previous references. Don't do this after you 
engage him. Never engage anyone, for any 
position in the school (including janitor), who 
has any past history of abusive treatment of 
children. Please see the article entitled "GBC 
Policy on Child Abuse" on page [?] for more 
information. It is important to research the 
legal responsibilities and liabilities that 
concern schools in your particular area. 

It is also important to do a thorough 
background check, covering the last ten years 
of the potential staff member. You can consult 



with your local government social services 
department for advice on how to conduct this 
check. The North American regional board of 
education is developing an application form 
that includes instructions for such a character 
check. 

You need to consider the results of the 
application, interview, and references in light 
of the specific position. For example, an 
administrator needs drive, vision, and 
leadership qualities above those of a teacher. 
Have the courtesy to inform the person of your 
decision. The applicant, if he has any access to 
the children, must sign an affidavit regarding 
child abuse. Please see the sample in 
Appendix E. You need to work out specifics 
regarding living arrangements, pay, and 
expected responsibilities. It is helpful, 
especially in all but the smallest schools, to 
have each person's responsibility and "chain of 
command" spelled out for them in writing 
before they begin their service. 



Dropping Devotees from 
the Staff 

Sometimes, although we take all reasonable 
precautions, a staff member must be dismissed. 
Often Krsna will arrange for a poor teacher to 
leave, but there are times when the principal 
must do the unpleasant task. Firing is always 
difficult, because often the staff member will 
be a close friend. He is simply not a good 
teacher. In such cases the principal has to act 
in a loving way toward the teacher, as well as 
the children. He should be concerned for the 
teacher's proper situation in devotional service, 
as well as the children's education and 
happiness. 

There are other cases where the teacher is not 
just poor, but dangerous or neglectful. When 
a staff member has to be separated from the 
staff for serious violations of behaviour, the 
struggle is different. Here the principal may 
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contend not with his sentimental attachment 
to the person, but with anger. In such cases, 
the staff member should be separated from our 
staff when the principal is able to deal with the 
matter in a professional way. 

Whatever the reason for asking a teacher to 
change his service, the principal should meet 
with the staff member to be dismissed and two 
witnesses. He should first give honest thanks 
for service rendered. He should then, clearly 
and kindly and without anger, explain the 
reasons for dismissal. It is very good if the 
principal can get the staff member to agree 
with these reasons in front of the witnesses. 
The janitor might say, "Yes, I've really 
forgotten about my basement duties. I know 
you've reminded me, but I just keep forgetting. 
" Do not, except in extreme cases, dismiss 
someone for reasons that he had no 
opportunity to rectify. This meeting should 
never be the first time the individual heard of 
the administration's dissatisfaction. If the 
principal does his job of supervision, there 
should be ample opportunities to point out 
problems and suggest solutions. If a teacher 
has failed to fulfil his responsibilities, the 
principal should make sure that the duties 
were clear when the teacher was hired. 

The reasons for the above procedure are not 
only founded on proper Vaisnava dealings. 
Many countries have laws regarding hiring and 
firing of personnel. If a staff member feels he 
was dismissed unfairly, he could sue for 
damages. The legal fees alone could close the 
school. It is essential for the administration to 
know the local laws in this regard. (For 
example, some countries, such as the United 
States, forbid firing for reasons of pregnancy, 
considering it sex discrimination.) 

We should note here that if the teacher is 
being dismissed for something illegal, he 
should be reported to the local governmental 
authorities, as well as the ISKCON Board of 
Education. Otherwise we can be sued for 
slander if we only "report" alleged illegal 
activity within our own society. Violations of 
ISKCON laws that are not government laws 



should be reported to the local GBC and the 
board of education. This is very important! 
Parents and students, as well as people in 
general, will have much more faith in our 
school when we deal with problem people than 
when we cover something up to save our 
reputation. It will always be revealed 
eventually. 

If your school is asked for a recommendation 
about a former staff member, the ethical action 
is honesty - about good and bad. We do no 
favours by encouraging devotees to do service 
for which they are unsuited. Nor do we help 
the reputation of our school, or ISKCON 
schools in general, when we gloss over the 
difficulties of a poor teacher. If we really are 
working in education because of love and 
concern for the children, we won't give them 
less than the best teachers possible. 
Additionally, some countries have laws 
concerning employee recommendations. Local 
research is needed before giving an oral or 
written recommendation of any kind. 



Evaluation 

1 he purpose of regular supervision and 

evaluation of school personnel is to assess how 
the overall stated goals of the school are being 
met. It is foolish and lazy to assume that 
everything is progressing nicely because of 
casual, external appearances. It is also unwise 
to put absolute trust in the spiritual, academic, 
or practical behavior of any staff member based 
on their past record, general respect among 
devotees, or material qualifications. Actually, 
teachers like to be regularly evaluated. If such 
supervision is lacking, the teachers (and 
students and parents) gradually feel that "no 
one cares." It is then difficult for them to be 
enthusiastic about their service. Small 
problems and dissatisfaction become large and 
unwieldy. 
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It is actually amazing to learn the amount of 
non-supervision that goes on in various 
schools. It's fairly typical for an American 
public school principal to put a new teacher in 
a classroom, point out the supplies, and tell 
him, "If you need me, just holler." Most 
teachers, in such a situation, would be loathe 
to "holler" as it would seem to them an 
admission of failure or lack of expertise. The 
result is that the teacher loses the opportunity 
to gain help and guidance. The principal loses 
first-hand knowledge of his school. Obviously, 
this is a problem in proportion to the size of 
the school. Yet even a small school teacher- 
principal has to supervise the other teachers. 
Sometimes the head of a small school takes his 
knowledge of the school for granted, but 
doesn't spend time in the classrooms. 
In a very large school, the principal should 
visit each class at least once a year. That may 
seem much too little, but some principals don't 
do even that. The ideal would be four or five 
visits per classroom per year. If necessary, the 
assistant principal or other administrator can 
share this responsibility. Whoever supervises 
teachers must have teaching experience. This 
classroom visit should last for about one hour. 
During this time, the administrator should 
walk around the class, look at the students' 
work, desks, and classroom. 

First, the administrator gauges the atmosphere. 
Is the teacher in control? Are the students 
eager and enthusiastic? He notices how the 
lesson is presented. The teacher should be 
supplementing the textbook and teachers' 
edition. There should be creativity and 
innovation in some of the instruction. The 
students' work should be appropriate for their 
grade level. Students should be hard at work 
without unnecessary tension, and no one 
should be bored and idle. The teacher should 
handle disturbances promptly and courteously. 
There should be an atmosphere of mutual 
respect. The classroom should be neat and 
well- ordered so that students and teachers can 
quickly find their materials. The teacher 
should be walking around the room rather 
than sitting at her desk. She should be 
involved in every student's work. A seasoned 



teacher and administrator can, by noticing this 
and more, get a reasonably good picture of the 
class in about an hour. 

After each classroom visit, the administrator 
should share his impressions with the teacher. 
Whatever negative comments he must make 
should be "sandwiched" between specific, 
positive observations. If the teacher is 
excelling in any area, the administration 
should make him an example and urge others 
to learn from him. It is also the administrator's 
duty to quickly correct any serious 
discrepancies. It is important for the evaluator 
to focus on one or two areas which he feels 
should be changed, rather than try to correct 
everything at once. Otherwise, the teacher 
might feel overwhelmed. 

In addition to these formal visits, the principal 
should be alert to the relationships between 
students and teachers throughout each school 
day. Every contact with the students and staff 
should be one of observation. 

An evaluation procedure can be more formal 
than the above description. About one month 
after the start of the school year, each teacher 
and administrator writes down his goals for 
the next semester and year. The teachers' 
goals are reviewed individually by each teacher 
and the principal (or another administrator in 
a very large school). The administrator may 
temper goals that cannot be realistically met 
with the school's present budget or facility. He 
may also suggest improvements in areas of 
weakness. Administrators review their goals 
with each other, the local board of education, 
the temple president, local GBC, or member of 
the international board of education, according 
to the local situation. 

Once a month, each staff member evaluates his 
service according to his stated goals. Once a 
semester, these goals are also evaluated by the 
above-mentioned authorities. At the end of 
each semester, the school administration 
decides on a course of action based on these 
written evaluations. 
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One final note: It is extremely important that 
the person ultimately responsible for 
placement and dismissal of personnel either 
regularly evaluate the staff or receive the 
reports of the devotee(s) responsible for such 
evaluations. 



Relationships 

It is important to have an up-to-date 

organizational chart and, for each staff 
member, clearly defined areas of responsibility. 
This procedure is described in Chapter 2, 
"Getting Started." Administrators need to 
work daily on maintaining proper Vaisnava 
dealings between staff members so that the 
plan on paper can lovingly be put into action. 

Make sure instructions are clear. Often we 
think we are communicating one thing, but the 
other person understands something different. 
The person receiving the instruction can repeat 
it or otherwise indicate his understanding. We 
can follow up verbal instructions with written 
notes to confirm the original understanding. 

Have regular meeting times between teachers 
and administrators. Every teacher and 
administrator should have a regular time when 
he is available to students, parents, teachers, or 
other concerned individuals. We don't want to 
isolate ourselves from the devotees we serve, 
nor make ourselves so available that our time 
is wasted and energy sapped. 

Administrators need to frequently encourage 
the staff. Bring the teacher a maha garland 
once a week. Let the cook know she made 
great rice on Tuesday, and give the teacher a 
maha plate for her birthday. When you pay 
staff, (if you have paid staff) tell them that they 
are worth more. (They are!) 



Relationships with 
Parents and 
Community 

1 eachers and Administrators should always 

remember that Krsna has entrusted children 
primarily to parents. Until the student accepts 
a guru, the father is guru. The school operates, 
then, as the servant of the father. Does that 
mean that the school must follow the parents' 
whim? Of course not. The parents and school 
need to have harmony of purpose, with the 
parents delegating responsibility to the school. 
In another sense, both parents and teachers are 
servants of the parampara, and ultimately of K 
Krsna. Krsna is the real father of everyone, and 
we are caring for children on His behalf with 
energy, intelligence and resources given by 
Him. 

Still, the primary responsibility and concern 
for each child lies with parents. This is the 
arrangement of Krsna and cannot be artificially 
changed. If you've been teaching for some 
time, think of a student with whom you've 
worked for many years. You have a close 
relationship. Does that mean that you take 
final responsibility for that child's discipleship, 
vocation, and marriage? If the family moves, 
where is your concern, involvement and 
attachment? When we think soberly like this, 
we understand our great responsibility to the 
parents. Parents deserve to receive frequent 
reports of their child's academic and spiritual 
progress. They have the right to have their 
wishes for their child honored, if they don't 
conflict with school policy. Their observations 
and comments regarding their child's 
academic, spiritual, physical, and emotional 
needs should be carefully heeded by the school 
personnel. 

When a school respects and honors the 
parents' needs and concerns, the parents will 
respond with faith and devotion to the school. 
The children, seeing unity between home and 
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school, will be more obedient and eager to 
learn. It is true that some parents will try to 
manipulate school staff. Some can be 
obnoxious in their demands and criticisms. If 
parents are repeatedly harassing teachers and 
administrators without good cause, the 
principal should refer the matter to the local 
board of education. If necessary, a 

representative of the international board, or 
the local GBC member, can also help to resolve 
the difficulty. Often, such parents will decide 
to have a more harmonious relationship. If 
they continue to berate the staff, the principal 
should ask them either to cooperate or find a 
school where they feel satisfied. 

Having said that, we should remember that 
such parents are the exception. If your school 
is actually well-run with carefully selected 
teachers, good materials, proper placement, 
adequate facilities, and agreement between all 
parties about school policies, you naturally 
eliminate most school-home conflict. 
Assuming that, how can we fulfill our 
responsibilities to parents with genuine 
support and concern? 

All parents should get frequent evaluations of 
their child's academic and spiritual progress. 
Once a month is not unreasonable. Some 
schools send a brief report once a week. When 
you issue formal report cards will depend on 
your academic calendar. These should contain 
evaluations in each academic subject area. 
Most schools use "grades" for simple 
evaluation, while some prefer to write out, 
"Jiva is doing excellent work in English." 
There really isn't any difference between the 
two, but since grades are more easily 
compared, some parents feel they are "too 
competitive". Srila Prabhupada wrote, 

"Competition gives life." So there is certainly 
no harm in standard grades. The form isn't so 
important, however, especially in the lower 
grades, and the administration can use 
whatever method is easy for them. Parents are 
usually interested in seeing the child's school 
work. Report card time is a good opportunity 
to include all completed assignments in a 
packet to take home. Make sure parents 



receive their packet! In a small school, you 
can hand the papers to the parents personally. 
Larger schools may have the parent sign and 
return the report card. 

Immediately after a child is enrolled, he is 
given a diagnostic test for proper academic 
placement. (This is explained under 
"Placement and Testing" later in this chapter.) 
These results should be given to the parents 
before the child is placed in a class. If the 
parents object to your placement, you need to 
work out a satisfactory agreement, carefully 
explaining your evaluation. Parents should 
also receive a copy of the achievement test 
results. Make sure you explain these, either 
orally or in writing, as they can be bewildering. 

It is very encouraging to the student and 
parents to send home occasional notices when 
the child has done something particularly 
good. Try to send such notices about once 
every two weeks per child. You can send these 
home when a student gets a good grade in a 
subject that is difficult for him, when he 
chants japa nicely for three days in a row, 
when he asks an intelligent question in 
Bhagavatam class, or solves a problem without 
becoming angry. 

Schedule one or two individual parent- teacher 
conferences a year as a matter of routine. In a 
large school, it is important to have a 
conference at the beginning of the year. The 
teacher will be greatly assisted by the 
impression and information received from the 
parents and the parents will be better able to 
assist the school if they understand the 
requirements and standards of the particular 
teacher. It is also good to have a conference 
near the end of the year, perhaps after the 
achievement tests. Discuss with the parents 
their child's progress and give them time to 
bring up points of concern. These conferences 
should last no more than half an hour. 
Schedule two to four conferences per day, after 
school. Keep these conferences somewhat 
formal and always pleasant. Negative 

comments should be stated pleasantly and kept 
to a minimum. Stress solutions rather than 
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problems. Make sure the conference ends on a 
positive note. The school should allow 



Parent-teacher conferences help give children unified guidance. 




teachers and parents to call for a special 
conference if the need arises. 

It is nice to invite parents and community to 
the school once a year. This can be during 
school hours or after school. Usually it is 
scheduled for the evening on the day before a 
vacation, to facilitate attendance by working 
parents. If space allows, invite not only 
parents, but the local temple community. 
Send and post invitations at least three weeks 
in advance. This program can be as formal or 
casual as you like. You can start with an 
assembly with a lecture by the principal, 
followed by student presentations. Guests can 



then be free to visit the classrooms, where the 
students display projects and schoolwork. 
Each teacher should be available in his 
classroom. You can also limit the event to such 
classroom visits. Have prasadam available! 
You can ask the parents to each bring one 
preparation. As the parents leave, the 
principal stands by the door and thanks them 
for their support. 

The behavior and education of your students, 
especially those that have been in your school 
for some time, is your best advertisement. 
Most people, including parents, feel helpless to 
judge an educational institution. They will 
therefore form opinions more or less by 
externals. Be happy for the rare parent who 
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asks detailed questions about your classroom 
structure or curriculum materials ! Even if you 
don't agree on every point, such parents will 
support you if your reasons are soundly based 
on scripture and practicality. For most people, 
it is very important to have a good appearance. 
(Of course, if the actual school isn't sound, 
appearances will only deceive for some time. 
We are not advocating covering up a bad 
situation, but selling a good one.) 

People will judge the excellence of your school 
by the mannerisms by which they see staff 
interacting with students. Are the relationships 
respectful and loving? Your staff and students 
should always present a neat appropriate 
Vaisnava appearance. Students' behavior in 
public should be controlled. Students should 
not be unsupervised. (This can have serious 
legal consequences if an unsupervised child 
has an accident.) The grounds and building 
should be clean and well-kept. Classrooms 
should be bright and cheerful. Classroom 
walls should have pictures and posters that 
relate to the students' spiritual and academic 
studies. These should be changed when 
appropriate. The prasadam room should be 
spotless with clean serving containers and 
utensils. Having first-class prasadam is very 
important! Hardly anyone will feel satisfied if 
the students are ill-fed. Make sure the play 
area and equipment is clean and safe. 

Although academics aren't external in the same 
sense as painted rooms, it's a sad fact that most 
parents, devotees in the community, and 
visitors are more interested in academics than 
the spiritual program. At the same time, if you 
have an excellent academic program but your 
students reject Krsna consciousness as they 
mature, everyone will consider your program a 
failure. The solution here, regarding relations 
with the parents, is balance. Decide how much 
stress you are going to put on academics. It 
doesn't take much endeavor to have excellence 
in this area if the educational approach is clear, 
the materials support that approach, the 
teachers understand it, the teachers have initial 
and ongoing training, and the academics are 
regularly evaluated. Communicate your 



academic programs and goals to the parents 
from the very beginning. Keep them involved 
in their children's academic progress. 

But surely, we aren't going to take the extreme 
austerity of teaching and administration just to 
have a school with excellent material learning. 
Nor are we going to sacrifice our lives for such 
a school with good "moral" teaching and 
influence. Every staff member should be 
working because the gurukula gives the 
students an opportunity to relish the nectar of 
devotional service. At least the same amount 
of energy that goes into the academic program 
should be put into the spiritual program. This 
can only be accomplished by "practical 
attendance." The children must experience 
Krsna consciousness, not just have a 
philosophy class. Srila Prabhupada repeatedly 
stresses regular attendance at mangala-arati, 
the entire morning program, and meaningful 
service in association with adult devotees. 
When parents and community see the "fresh 
enthusiasm", of such students, they will easily 
be satisfied with our "teaching method." 

We've now examined how to establish 
relations with average and belligerent parents. 
Some parents present a different problem. 
They are apathetic. They may never come for 
conferences or encourage their children in 
their work. If the child is unaffected, the 
situation can be tolerated. Often, however, 
such students are unmotivated and insecure. 
If you cannot bring the parents to the school, 
arrange for a home visit. Try to impress the 
parents with their responsibility and admit 
your inability to help their child without their 
support. Pray to Krsna that He enlighten 
them. This situation can become very trying 
when parents are apathetic not about school in 
general, but specific problems. Some parents 
refuse to take care of an obvious sight or 
hearing loss! You can keep putting pressure 
on the family while tolerating the situation, get 
care for the child at school expense, or refuse 
to teach the child until the parents take action. 

Many experienced gurukula teachers and 
headmasters have concluded that students 
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won't be permanently satisfied with a Krsna 
conscious education unless the parents are 
strictly following the principles of bhakti-yoga 
in their own lives. This is not necessarily true, 
however. It is important for the school staff to 
realise that parents change - the parent who is 
lax today may be determined tomorrow and 
vice versa. Therefore, students and parents 
should never be "written off" as a sure spiritual 
failure. If parents desire a gurukula education 
for their children, they deserve the utmost 
respect from the staff, no matter what they are 
personally doing with their lives. It is 
extremely rare for someone to want 
transcendental education for their children. 
The teachers should show their gratitude in 
words and action whenever possible. It may 
be strongly emphasised to parents who are 
weak, however, that they must at least believe 
in and support Srila Prabhupada's program 
(see Bhagavad-gita 3.31 purport). It is also 
very important that students not be exposed to 
sinful activity at home. Prohibitions on 
television and radio in the home are not only 
reasonable, but intelligent protection for the 
entire school. In North Carolina, the head of 
the government's non-public school 
department stated that it is reasonable and 
legal for a school to suspend or expel a student 
for behaviour out of the school. He gave the 
example of drinking and watching 
pornographic video. It is certainly within the 
school's rights, therefore, to insist on such 
restrictions. If children are ever home, an 
asrama school can have as much (or more) 
problems with maya in the home as a day 
school! Be sure to decide on reasonable, 
tangible rules for parent cooperation, and then 
strictly enforce them. We give some 
suggestions for establishing such standards in 
Chapter 8, "Influence Outside the Classroom." 



Keeping Accurate and 
Helpful Records 

Unce a student is admitted, you need a file 
folder. In it place the admission form and 
previous school records. Put his name and 
date of birth on a permanent record form. The 
address and phone number should be written 
there in pencil. After administering diagnostic 
tests, place the results in the folder, with an 
indication of academic placement. This folder 
stays as long as the student is in your school. 
If he transfers, the folder follows him. If a 
graduate desires higher education, a copy of 
the permanent record (keep the original of all 
graduates) should be sent to the institution. 

As you send report cards to the parents, keep a 
copy on file. At the end of each year, average 
the grades and record the average on the 
permanent record. Record the attendance 
record for each year. The permanent record 
should also show achievement test scores. If 
you take school pictures, one should be put in 
the folder. If a student is suspended or 
expelled, a record should be in the file. You 
also need any comments regarding pertinent 
health problems, such as a hearing loss. 



Placement and 
Testing 

1 here is a standard placement of children 

according to age that is followed in all public 
and private schools. Such information can be 
very helpful in insuring that all students are 
learning academics according to their capacity. 

The placement is as follows: 

• If a child's fifth birthday is before 
December of that year: kindergarten 
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If a child's sixth birthday is before 

December of that year: 1st grade 

If a child's seventh birthday is before 

December of that year: 2nd grade 

If a child's eighth birthday is before 

December of that year: 3rd grade 

If a child's ninth birthday is before 

December of that year: 4th grade 

If a child's tenth birthday is before 

December of that year: 5th grade 

And so on. 



In addition to placing a child roughly by age, 
some standard diagnostic test can be given. 
Basic Education in Texas supplies tests for 
mathematics and English, although you will 
also have to order their scope and sequence in 
order to correlate the results with your 
program. Similar tests can be obtained from 
Christian Light (or Alpha Omega). In 
addition, some textbook companies have 
placement tests for particular subjects and 
texts. One that comes to mind is the 
diagnostic test for English 2200, 2600, and 
3200. Using this approach, you will test your 
incoming students with a variety of tests from 
different publishers. 

A comprehensive test that can be applied to 
any program is available from Harcourt, Brace 
and Jovanivich's psychological division. It is 
called "Basis." You have a onetime investment 
in the "Manual" and "Content Booklet," which 
are reasonably priced. Each child needs a 
"Record Form." Those with little standard 
testing experience may feel intimidated by the 
language of the teacher's manual. However, it 
is very easy to use and understand (although it 
doesn't seem so!) Read the "General Testing 
Considerations" and then follow the procedure 
for each section of the test. It is wise to follow 
their advice to have two "trial runs" (maybe on 
your own children) before administering the 
test for actual placement. To score, you need 
to refer to the "Norm-Referenced" and "Grade- 
Referenced" interpretation for each subject. 
Scoring basically involves referencing a group 
of charts and graphs. Don't concern yourself 



with the "Test Development" and "Technical 
Data" sections. 

The "Basis" test is given individually and takes 
one hour. (Schools that regularly enrol large 
numbers of new students at a time may 
therefore prefer the other diagnostic tests. The 
advantages of "Basis" are: covers reading, basic 
mathematics, spelling, and composition; is 
very accurate; and applies to any instructional 
program.) You can easily use the results of 
this test to enrol a child in either a classroom, 
multilevel, or individual approach as explained 
in the "Manual." Students who are starting 
school with no previous academic training 
need more comprehensive testing at the 
beginning level than is available in "Basis." 
Doubtful cases, where you have no clear idea 
of the student's level, and all students with any 
previous formal schooling should be 
administered "Basis." Harcourt, Brace, 

Jovanovich's psychological corporation also 
has the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 
for students just starting school for the first 
time. This simple test determines whether the 
student can immediately start your reading 
program, requires basic alphabet preparation, 
or extended preparation. This test is described 
earlier in this chapter under "Readiness." 

For example, all students who come at ages 
five and six with little or no previous 
education are given a reading readiness test 
such as Metropolitan. Students above age six, 
or any student who has been in school long 
enough to develop some reading and 
mathematics skills, should be given a 
diagnostic test such as "Basis" which covers 
grades K-8. Some students come at age eight 
or older with a background of unstructured 
learning at home or in a "free" school. You 
may use a K-8 test, starting at the lowest level 
of testing. 

Hypothetically, suppose a student has his 
twelfth birthday in October. He would then, 
by age, start seventh grade work in September 
of that year. Upon giving him a diagnostic 
test, he places in the middle of fifth grade in 
English, with a gap in his understanding of 
fourth grade dictionary skills. In mathematics 
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he tests at the middle of eighth grade. Such a 
student can be placed in an eighth grade 
mathematics textbook, or connected with the 
closest class, with instructions to the teacher to 
either do enrichment or remedial work. In 
English such a child can be placed on an 
accelerated program, concentrating on the 
most essential skills in the last half of fifth and 
all of the sixth grade. He should have some 
individual work with a dictionary. If at all 
possible, he can try to catch up to his proper 
level within three to nine months. In some 
cases, the child may strongly resist an 
increased workload and may have to be 
instructed on the level of his past 
achievements. In such a case, instruct the 
teacher to be sensitive to any opportunity to 
advance the student more quickly so that he 
can do the work which is actually suited for 
his age. In other subject areas, such as history, 
Gita philosophy, and geography, such a child 
would be placed with the seventh grade class. 

If such a program is followed, then the 
teachers and students can easily have realistic 
aspirations and expectations. When a teacher 
has a properly placed new student doing 
fourth grade work, she can safely assume that 
he knows third grade material. Parents whose 
child tested at a second grade level at 
admission time can expect that after one year 
at your school he'll be in third grade. This is 
particularly important when the child tests 
higher or lower than he would be placed by 
age alone, or when he is in widely different 
levels in different subjects. 

An illustration may be helpful. One boy came 
to a gurukula at age ten. By that age he should 
have been in fifth grade. After testing, it was 
found that he was at grade level except in 
mathematics, where he was functioning at 
third grade. The situation was discussed with 
the parents, and, after trying him on an 
accelerated program, he simply worked 
individually at his own pace. The student and 
parents knew that he was behind, and accepted 
the situation without blaming the school. 



Once the student is placed properly according 
to age and testing, he should be given periodic 
tests in his various subject areas. These are 
usually supplied by the publisher along with 
the text. Teachers should also develop their 
own methods of evaluation. (See "Teaching 
Methods" in Chapter 5). It is also important to 
give students achievement tests. These tests 
compare each student to the average 
American student in his grade level. Other 
countries have various types of periodic exams. 
Here we'll look at the American system. 

While placement or diagnostic tests are only 
given once to a child, achievement tests are 
given once or twice yearly. These tests are 
fairly straightforward to administer, and can be 
mailed away to be graded by machine. You 
can save money by grading them by hand, but 
this requires study and about 11,2-2 hours per 
test. Achievement tests will tell you whether 
your students have learned the same academic 
facts and skills that are expected of their peers 
in the mundane schools. If they haven't, go 
back to your placement techniques, teacher 
expertise, quality of instructional material, or 
other factors. Achievement tests include 
W.R.A.T. (Wide Range Achievement Test), 
Stanford Achievement Test, I.A.T. (Iowa 
Achievement Test), M.A.T. (Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests), and C.A.T. (California 
Achievement Test). The M.A.T. has an 
optional section to test writing ability. Each 
test measures somewhat different areas of skills 
and knowledge. You can order samples and 
then choose the test that best evaluates what 
you are actually teaching in the classroom. 
After making such a decision, it is usually wise 
to stick with the same test each year for an 
accurate assessment of progress. In addition, 
all these tests have periodic new "editions" 
which you must purchase to have scores which 
accurately compare your students to the 
present population. Therefore, purchase each 
year only the number of tests you will actually 
need. 

Some unusual situations require other types of 
tests. In this regard, we can give some actual 
examples from ISKCON gurukulas. In one 
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case, some students were consistently 
achieving below average on all achievement 
tests. They were progressing very slowly in all 
their school work. The parents became very 
concerned, criticising teachers and school. In 
this case the gurukula called in a local 
government agency to administer an 
intelligence test. These students had extremely 
low I.Q.'s. One girl was borderline retarded. 
The government official informed the parents 
that their children were learning more than 
most students with their abilities and gave 
guidance to the gurukula regarding the 
educational program for such students. In 
another similar situation with different 
consequences, one girl hadn't learned to read 
or write properly by age eleven. She was 
professionally tested and found to have 
dyslexia, a brain disorder. Her teacher took a 
course on methods for the dyslexic, and the 
student is progressing with reasonable 
expectations from parents and teachers. 
Another gurukula found themselves with a 
restless, hyperactive child, often a discipline 
problem. He always complained of boredom 
and learned quickly. An intelligence test 
revealed that he possessed the I.Q. of a genius, 
and his educational program was tailored to 
his individual needs. 

One of the most dramatic cases involved a boy 
who appeared at age five to be unusually 
"slow." The parents were not particularly well 
educated, nor apparently very intelligent. So 
the staff concluded that the child was simply 
below average in intelligence. However, this 
could not explain his almost complete lack of 
academic advancement after spending some 
weeks in the classroom. He also did not 
appear, in general, to be mentally retarded. 
One day a visitor called him from behind. He 
did not answer. The visitor suggested that the 
school have the child's hearing checked. The 
hearing test revealed that the boy was almost 
completely deaf. Yet, his deafness was due to 
impacted earwax and the situation was totally 
corrected in one simple visit to the doctor, 
with his hearing fully restored. 
Is it wise to administer tests for vision, 
hearing, and intelligence as a matter of 



routine? Surely we then avoid the above 
problems. It is certainly advisable to test all 
students' vision and hearing. Some schools do 
this once a year. Many governments make 
such testing available for free. If the cost to 
the school is too great, parents can be required 
to arrange for such testing at regular intervals. 
There is a risk involved when testing routinely 
for intelligence. 

Children can be unnecessarily "labeled." Very 
bright students may feel that they need not 
make any effort, and others will become 
discouraged. Scores can be used as a 
competition between students. Even if scores 
are known only to teachers, they may induce 
the teachers to relate to students in a 
preconceived fashion. I.Q. tests are limited in 
what they can measure, and imperfect in that 
measurement. We advise that they be used 
only when administrators and teachers find no 
explanation for a child's learning/behaviour 
using other methods. 

In Life with the Perfect Master Srila 
Prabhupada stresses to the Hawaiian devotees 
that our spiritual society must be very 
organized. Placing a child correctly will have a 
tremendous effect on his ability to learn, as 
well as his motivation. It will also satisfy the 
parents if they know that their child is learning 
the proper subject matter. Achievement tests 
can reassure the insecure student, encourage 
the fast learner, please the parents 
tremendously, and provide a valuable 
preaching tool. 



Resources 

1 he California Achievement Test is available 
from Basic Education. 

The Stanford Achievement Test, Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, Metropolitan Readiness 
Test, and the Basis Diagnostic and Placement 
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Test are available from the Psychological 
Corporation of Harcourt, Brace, Jovanowich. 



metric-historical-society-saint_louis-mo- 
63141-237431667 



Referral for optometrists who can provide 
vision therapy and training are obtainable 
from: Optometric Extension Program 
Foundation. 2912 South Daimler Street, Suite 
100. Santa Ana, CA 92705. (949) 250-8070. 
They also have a free pamphlet, "Educational 
Guide to Classroom Vision Problems." 

A free pamphlet, "Your School-Aged Child's 
Eyes," is available from: Communications Ctrl, 
American Optometric Assoc, 243 N. 
Lindbergh Blvd., St. Louis, MO, 63141. Send a 
self-addressed, stamped, #10 envelope. 
http://www.charityblossom.org/nonprofit/opto 



A free pamphlet, "How Does Your Child Hear 
and Talk?" is available from The American 
Speech-Language-Hearing Association 

( http://www.asha.org/ ), you to certified 
speech-language pathologists 
10801 Rockville Pike, Rockville, Maryland or 
American Speech-Language-Hearing 

Association, 10801 Rockville Pike, Rockville, 
MD 20852, 1-800-638-8255 or (301) 897- 
8682. They can also refer speech problems. 
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Chapter 5 



Educational Views, 
Approaches, and Methods 



Drops of Nectar 

All the children should learn to read and 
write very nicely, and a little mathematics, so 
that they will be able to read our books. 
Cooking, sewing, things like that do not 
require schooling; they are learned simply by 
association. There is no question of academic 
education for either boys or girls — simply a 
little mathematics and being able to read and 
write well, that's all, no universities. Their 
higher education they will get from our books, 
and other things they will get from experience, 
like preaching, sankirtana, etc. Alongside the 
regular classes in reading and writing, the 
other routine programs they should also 
participate in, like arati, kirtana, preaching, 
sankirtana, like that. 

You ask about marriage, yes, actually I want 
that every woman in the society should be 
married. But what is this training to become 
wives and mothers? No school is required for 
that, simply association. (Letter to Chaya Dasi, 
February 16, 1972) 

Yes, the proof of your teaching method shall be 
seen in the spiritual improvement and fresh 
enthusiasm exhibited by the children. If they 
are allowed to worship the deity by practicing 
performing arati very seriously, plus always be 
engaged in different various activities centered 
around Krsna, then their education will be 
completely successful. The children should al- 



ways be instructed by taking advantage of their 
playful mood and teaching them to play Krsna 
games like become cowherd boys, cows, 
peacocks, demons and in this way if they 
always think of Krsna by playing just like they 
are actually present in association with Krsna 
then they will become Krsna conscious very 
quickly. In addition, there should be a little 
ABC, then prasadam, then worshiping the 
deity, then more playing Krsna games, some 
kirtana, a little more ABC, like that. In this 
way, always keep their minds and bodies 
engaged in different activities because children 
are restless by nature so they will want to 
change often. (Letter to Stoka Krsna, June 13, 
1972) 

Elderly student... That is the way of Indian 
teaching, that there is one teacher, and how 
he's managing hundreds? That means there 
are groups. One who is elderly student, he's 
taking some beginners: "Write a or A like 
this." That he can teach. What he has learned, 
he can teach. Similarly, next group, next 
group. So in this way, one teacher can manage 
hundreds of students of different categories. 
This is organization . Not that everything I 
have to do. I cannot teach anybody to do it. 
That is not intelligence. Intelligence is that 
employ others to help you. That is intelligence. 
Not that "Oh, I was busy, I could not do it." 
Why? What about your assistant? Train 
assistant so that in your absence things can be 
done. So the elderly students, they could be... 
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Just Caitanya Mahaprabhu used to do that. 
When He was sixteen years old he could argue 
with Kesava Kasmiri, because He was 
practiced. In this way, stage after stage, 
everyone should be expert. Everyone should 
be teacher and student. (Room Conversation, 
Paris, July 31, 1976) 



Prabhupada: They're teaching imperfect. Just 

like they are advertising so much about moon. 

Do you think the knowledge is perfect? 

Bob: No. 

Prabhupada: Then? 

Bob: What do you think is the proper duty of 

the teacher? 

Prabhupada: No more. Huh? 

Bob: What is the proper duty of the teacher in 

society? Let's say a science teacher. What 

should he be doing in the classroom? 

Prabhupada: Classroom, you should simply 

teach about Krsna. 

Bob: He should not teach about... 

Prabhupada: No, that will include everything. 

But his aim should be how to know Krsna. 

Bob: Can a scientist teach the science of 

combining acid and alkaline and this kind of 

science with Krsna as its object? 

Prabhupada: How it can be? 

Bob: If you... When one studies science, one 

finds general tendencies of nature, and these 

general tendencies of nature point to a 

controlling force. 

Prabhupada: That I was explaining the other 

day. Where? In Madras, or where? Who has 

supplied these chemicals? " 

Syamasundara: Ah, in Madras. 

Prabhupada: I asked one chemist that 

according to chemical formula, hydrogen and 

oxygen mixed, it becomes water. Is it not? 

Bob: That's true. 

Prabhupada: Now, this vast water in the 

Atlantic Ocean and Pacific Ocean, how much 

chemicals were required? 

Bob: How much? 

Prabhupada: Yes. 

Bob: Oh, I don't know. 

Prabhupada: How many tons? 

Bob: Many. 

Prabhupada: So who supplied it? 



Bob: This was supplied by God. 

Prabhupada: Somebody must have supplied. 

Bob: Yes. 

Prabhupada: So that is... You can teach like 

that. 

Bob: And should one bother teaching that if 

you combine acid and alkaline... 

Prabhupada: The same thing, the same thing, 

that now we have to..., that... There are so 

many effervescence. So, who is performing it? 

Who is supplying the acid and alkaline? 

(pause) 

Bob: So this comes from the same source as the 

water. 

Prabhupada: Um hmm. Yes. Water you 

cannot manufacture unless you have got 

hydrogen and oxygen. So here is a vast... Not 

only this Atlantic or Pacific, there are millions 

of planets, and there are millions of Atlantic 

and Pacific oceans. So who created this water 

with hydrogen and oxygen, and how it was 

supplied? That is our question. Somebody 

must have supplied; otherwise how it came to 

existence? 

Bob: But should it also be taught how you 

make water from hydrogen and oxygen? The 

procedure of burning them together, should 

this also be taught? That if you burn hydrogen 

and oxygen together... 

Prabhupada: That is secondary. 

Bob: Excuse me? 

Prabhupada: That is secondary. That is not 

very difficult. Just like this MalatI made puri. 

So there is flour and there is ghee, and she 

made puri, but unless there is ghee and flour, 

where is the chance of making puri? (pause) In 

the Bhagavad-gita there is this, Water, earth, 

air, fire, they are made of My energy." (Talk, 

Mayapura, February 27, 1972). 

We would all agree that the prime purpose of 
education is to awaken the soul to his original 
position as servant of Krsna. Every Krsna 
conscious school, of any size and in any place, 
of any type and configuration, has, by defini- 
tion, common goals. For example, we want 
the student to be obedient to the spiritual 
master and follow the Vedic sastra. (The 
process for clearly defining goals for our 
particular situation is discussed under "Setting 
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Goals and Priorities" in Chapter 2, "Getting 
Started.) 

This is the main distinguishing feature of 
Krsna conscious education — it aims at the 
soul. All other educational processes, more or 
less and in different ways are targeted at the 
body and mind. 

Every educational system has an overall pur- 
pose for existence. Many would call this over- 
all view an "educational philosophy." We 
should be keenly aware that other systems of 
education do not share our goals. Some come 
close, considering cultural and sectarian bias, 
and some are very far away. However, no mat- 
ter what the goal of education, there are many 
ways of organizing academic instruction. 
There are then many ways of actually pre- 
senting knowledge and evaluating the 
instruction. 

For clarity we will define our terms as we use 
them in this handbook: 

• Educational philosophy, purpose or view: 
The overall reason for education; the 
definition of the child's basic needs and 
identity, relationship with the teachers, 
and purpose of life. This is the "bias" we 
refer to when evaluating textbooks and 
supplies. 

• Educational approach: the underlying 
system for presenting academic subject 
matter. 

• Teaching method: the manner, on a 
minute to minute or day to day basis, that 
the educational approach is put into prac- 
tice; how knowledge and skills are learned 
by the student. 



Purpose, View 

It is possible, as Prabhupada explains, to 
divide people into divine and demoniac. Many 



people at the present time are not really de- 
moniac by nature, but simply innocent. 
Unfortunately, the innocents are generally 
misled by demoniac leaders. When examining 
educational views, therefore, we can form two 
general categories: theistic and secular. 

First, we examine the theistic. There are 
educators who know that the purpose of 
schooling is to teach a child how to dedicate 
his life to God. Unfortunately, such people 
often are satisfied with ordinary morality and 
sectarian "faith." These children are trained to 
create a godly society. Often that means, 
however, establishing their dogmatic idea and 
crushing everyone else. It is also common for 
these theists to have primarily secular goals of 
fitting in with society in general, having a 
"good life." 

It is important to understand that most 
Western theistic philosophies cannot distin- 
guish between body and soul. Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims all believe that a 
person can attain salvation only when the body 
is resurrected. These three faiths are basically 
impersonal — Judaism and Islam teach that 
God has no form; Christianity teaches that 
when God accepts a form, it is material. The 
fact that these theists differ from Krsna 
devotees on these two essential points indi- 
cates that their educational purpose cannot 
aim toward linking the soul with God" 
according to the Vedic viewpoint. Some of the 
language of Western theism and Vaisnava 
philosophy may sound the same, but the 
meaning as understood by the respective 
adherents is very different. 

Muslims and Jews believe that man and the 
material world are essentially good. They feel 
that God wants us to enjoy this world in a 
religiously legal way, grateful to Him for our 
sense gratification. Both religions have as ed- 
ucational goals the transmission of their cul- 
ture and history along with the rather secular 
aim of a "good life." In addition, they often 
teach their scripture, the Koran and Old Testa- 
ment, respectively, sometimes in the original 
language. 
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It should be noted that both Orthodox Jews 
and some strict Muslims (particularly in In- 
donesia) have a system of education where the 
boys live with a teacher whom they consider 
almost as guru. Such schools spend a large 
amount of time in memorization and discus- 
sion of their scripture, and in trying to absorb 
their students in a more deeply religious way 
of life. 



Those who hold the second view of education, 
the inherent goodness of man, seek to 
artificially create a moral and fair society 
without the restrictions of religions. They feel 
that these restrictions are born from a misun" 
derstanding of man's being, and are hindrances 
to man's potential. If children are purely 
good, then we simply need to separate them 
from the corrupt society and family, and give 
them full freedom. 



Christians believe that human beings are in- 
herently sinful and need education to repress 
their sinful nature so they can be saved by 
God. This has been the prevailing purpose of 
Western education until the last one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty years. It is based, 
naturally, on the conception that all human 
beings are tainted from birth by "Adam's fall." 
Education is seen as a system whereby the 
student learns to fear the result of sin (hell) 
and desire the result of morality (heaven). The 
social system, within and without the school, 
put great pressure on the child to conform. In 
this way, educators and philosophers hope to 
create a peaceful society. Most modern 
educators don't hold this view, but it is still 
evident in the schools of Christians (not so 
much the Catholics, however) and some other 
religious groups. 

The second view of education, the secular, is 
basically a reaction to the first. Many intel- 
ligent people couldn't accept that man was 
basically evil, nor that God's main business 
was reward and punishment of human beings. 
Such people said that man was naturally full of 
good qualities and became bad because of re- 
ligious assertions that he was sinful and/or a 
corrupt society that artificially created in- 
equalities, envious competition, and strife. 
Some of these educators and philosophers 
believe in God but many do not. The result is 
the same either way. This view holds that 
children are completely innocent at birth, and 
are therefore entirely subject to their environ- 
ment. Control the environment, and you will 
direct the child's good qualities. 



The dominant purpose of most alternate and 
new age schools is an extreme version of these 
goals. (We may wonder how some philoso- 
phers who believe in reincarnation, such as 
Steiner, can think that a child is innocent. 
Their view of reincarnation, however, is that 
we are god enjoying our pastimes. 
Everyone progresses upward, with problems 
seen as learning experiences rather than the 
result of sinful desire.) These children are 
often urged to create a new society where 
"everyone will love everyone else" (What does 
that mean?) or where "no one will punish 
anyone else. " 

The most common educational view in the 
modern world is secular humanism. This view 
holds that children are soulless machines, 
cosmic accidents. Yet, as pinnacles of evolu- 
tion, humans are good not because God made 
them that way but simply because everything 
in nature gets better and better. The purpose 
of education is for the child to satisfy his body 
and make a world where bodily satisfaction is 
increased. 

Some systems are combinations of these views. 
Steiner, for example, bases his view of child 
development entirely on Darwinian evolution. 
Yet he also propounds the self as god, 
developing through many incarnations. 

The Vedic perspective, practiced in the In- 
ternational Society for Krsna Consciousness, 
provides a unique view of education and the 
child. We know that man's basic spiritual na- 
ture is indeed all good. However, his condi- 
tioned covering, which is presently exhibited, 
is all bad, in various degrees. Therefore, 
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children (and adults) need external restrictions 
until they fully realize their spiritual nature. 
This is discussed more fully in the section on 
"discipline." At the same time the restrictions 
are operating, the child is being awakened to 
his real nature of pure goodness. When he 
arrives at such a destination, the rules of 
human society are unnecessary. 
Srila Prabhupada says, Children are like soft 
dough. You can mold them any way that you 
like." He says that children naturally take on 
the qualities of their association: This should 
not, however, be misunderstood. Children are 
born with certain inclinations and qualities 
from their previous births. They are certainly 
filled with lust, greed, and envy, not needing to 
acquire these qualities from outside. 
Sometimes a parent, when his toddler first 
says, "Mine!" or "No!", or hits another child, 
grabbing his toy, thinks, "Oh, my dear 
innocent child has learned this bad behavior 
from the other; children whose parents don't 
train them nicely." This is illusory. We 
cannot develop good qualities in our children 
by giving them "freedom." We need to 
constantly expose them to Krsna 
consciousness where they can actually become 
purified. This is the perfect understanding of 
the mystery of "heredity (or qualifications of 
the person at birth from his previous life) 
versus environment." 



Educational 
Approaches 



1 he overall approach we use in each subject 
or school is largely determined by the view- 
point and experience of the staff, classroom 
organization, number of students, type of cur- 
riculum material, and availability of enrich- 
ment materials. However, all teachers should 
be familiar with various ways to teach to allow 
for flexibility. 



Any of these would be acceptable for teaching 
academics to devotee children, and all can be 
academically effective if used wholeheartedly. 
However, generally we want to emphasize an 
educational approach that is based on sense 
control, discipline of the mind, and respect for 
authority. It is wise for each school to decide 
on an overall approach. Then, other 

philosophical approaches can determine the 
program for a particular section of the school, 
e.g. older varnasrama students. Another ap- 
proach is to use a different educational ap- 
proach for different subjects. For example, a 
school could teach reading, penmanship, arith- 
metic, and grammar with standard textbooks. 
History, geography, composition, and science 
could be taught using the unit approach. Bha- 
gavad-gita could then be taught using the clas- 
sical approach. It is most important to know 
and understand the approach behind what 
goes on in the classroom, to study it, and get 
the most value from its advantages. It is also 
important to know what each cannot do. We 
don't want to simply put teachers in 
classrooms with material and not have a clear 
picture of how we view education. 

Different educators have analyzed approaches 
to education differently. The editors of The 
Teaching Home, divide education into 
classical, traditional, early academics, prin- 
ciple, work- texts/mastery, delayed academic, 
unit, delight directed, Charlotte Mason's, and 
John Holt's. In her Big Book of Home 
Learning, volume 1, Mary Pride divides the 
academic orientation of home school suppliers 
into back to basics, classic/traditional, 
computer-assisted, free or invited, principle, 
public school, textbook/ workbook, unit, 
video, and Waldorf. Eric Johnson, in Teaching 
School, discusses a textbook-based approach, 
unit study (with year- long themes), and an 
eclectic program that combines Charlotte 
Mason's and John Holt's ideas. In Baby and 
Child Care Dr. Benjamin Spock advocates the 
unit approach, comparing it to the spiral of 
most textbooks. John Bear, when examining 
learning for a mature student, divides 
approaches into practical life experience, 
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correspondence, self-study, learning contract, 
and traditional. 

The following summaries are based on a 
thorough study of educational publishers such 
as Konos and Saxon as well as the many 
courses and materials mentioned in the bibli- 
ography. 



1. Classical 

1 he classical approach to education has chil- 
dren spend the first years primarily in 
memorization and organization of details. 
When the child matures and starts to argue 
and contradict, he is taught the rules of logic 
and how to reason. As the student becomes 
more independent, he is taught how to present 
his ideas and realizations in an elegant and 
persuasive manner. It should be clear that the 
higher stages of this system are meant for 
brahmanas and maybe ksatriyas. This system 
was used in ancient Greece when higher 
learning was generally for intellectually 
inclined students. 



2. Standard/Spiral 



1 he standard method used in most Western 
schools presently relies primarily on 
textbooks. Students read the material silently 
or out loud, or have the selection read to them 
by the teacher. The teacher adds insight 
during and after such reading. Such additions 
are often based on suggestions in the teacher's 
edition. The class then practices the lesson as 
a group, perhaps with examples on the 
chalkboard. The student then demonstrates 
his knowledge by answering questions, 
demonstrating (as in science) or performing 
some activities. The teacher plans the lesson, 
presents it, gives guidance; and evaluates the 
student's progress. 



Most standard textbooks employ a spiral ap- 
proach. For approximately three to four 
weeks, one topic area of the subject is covered. 
The student then takes a unit test on that area. 
Then, for the next month, another area is 
studied with another unit test. Each year the 
series returns to the same topic areas again, 
covering more quickly what was studied last 
year, and presenting a more complex under- 
standing of that area. Each year one or two 
new areas are also introduced. Within each 
month's topic area study, one or two days may 
(or may not) be used to review old material 
from that year. 

This standard method has the major advantage 
of ease for the teacher, particularly if he is 
inexperienced or pressed for time. All the re- 
search, diagnosis, remedial work, and evalua- 
tion is built into the textbook and related 
materials. 

If you learned with such an approach in 
school, you probably know the major draw- 
backs. By the time the student comes to the 
topic again the next year, he has forgotten it. 
Because a topic is "dropped" for a considerable 
time after each unit test, students don't see the 
relevance of their learning. They are not using 
it, so, why is it important? It is also, very 
boring to work on the same concept, every 
day, for three or four weeks. This is com- 
pounded by the students' lack of 
understanding, which makes the material 
difficult. In fact, it is very difficult for long- 
term understanding to occur with a spiral. 
Work is then boring and hard. The teacher 
cannot understand why most of the students 
do not "get it" after studying the same thing 
one month a year for five years. 

The spiral approach works under three con- 
ditions: first, if the student is individually 
interested in the subject and uses the 
knowledge frequently in independent work 
outside the classroom; second, if the teacher 
supplements and modifies the textbook to 
overcome the problems; and third, if the 
subject matter (spelling comes to mind) is of 
such a nature that the student is practically 
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forced to keep using the knowledge daily. In 
the third case, however, understanding may 
not occur in many students unless the teacher 
reminds them of the principle taught in the 
book when doing a related assignment. 



3. Principle 

1 he principle approach uses Srila 
Prabhupada's books as the basis and guideline. 
The teacher researches the scriptures to 
identify Krsna's purpose and principles for a 
subject; reasons from these truths through the 
subject with the student; relates the principles 
of the subject to the student's character and 
talents; and has the student use notebooks to 
record the individual application of spiritual 
principles to his life. 

Although scripturally based, the principle 
approach relates subjects to scripture, rather 
than scripture to subjects, as is done in the 
concept or unit approach. The teacher starts 
with the subject - geography, for example and 
then finds passages of scripture to explain or 
highlight various points. The students' are 
involved in such research, keeping detailed 
notes for further study. 



4. Mastery Learning 

1 he mastery learning method uses texts, 

often "worktexts" in which the students write, 
which can easily be used to establish an 
individual program of learning. The texts are 
self-instructional, requiring minimal guidance 
and control by the teacher. These enable a 
teacher to easily handle a large and diverse 
group of children, while allowing each child to 
work at his own pace in each subject. Students 
progress only when they ' demonstrate' 
thorough knowledge of the material. This is 
accomplished by having the student himself, 
another student, or the teacher, check his work 
frequently (every two weeks is the maximum). 



The student must then correct all mistakes, or 
otherwise work on problem areas. Students 
who don't score very well on periodic tests 
must repeat the section until it is mastered. 

The purpose is to have work "over-learned", so 
that "automaticity" can be achieved. At this 
stage the mechanics become automatic, letting 
the student concentrate on higher levels of 
thinking. For example, we want a student's 
ability to decode reading, or to understand the 
relationship between symbol and sound, to be- 
come automatic. Then he can progress to 
comprehension and analysis. 



4a. Programmed 

r rogrammed learning is mastery taken to the 

limit. It takes the student through the material 
in very small steps, testing constantly. In this 
way, a student rarely makes a mistake. Any 
misconceptions are immediately rectified. This 
type of learning is stable and rarely forgotten. 
Students also learn more quickly than by 
standard methods. It is used in some 
textbooks and by expert tutors. This type of 
learning is easily adaptable to computers. 

4b. Incremental 

Incremental learning also teaches a subject in 
very small portions. However, unlike pro- 
grammed learning, which may work within the 
framework of a "spiral", incremental learning 
never drops one topic to go on to a new one. 
Everything learned is practiced and used con- 
stantly. Suppose we aim to teach ten different 
grammatical conceptions within one year. 
First we teach part of concept one, then we 
practice concept one for a week while each day 
introducing the first parts of concepts two, 
three and four. We continue practicing all 
concepts introduced and then teach the second 
part of concept one. This method is extremely 
effective because it makes learning natural and 
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easy. Skills and materials are rarely forgotten, computation need to be taught separately from 

although learning appears, at first, to take the unit studies, 

longer than with standard textbooks. The 
students really "master" the information, using 
it "automatically." 

5. Unit 

1 he unit study approach combines the study 
of several subjects around a particular theme. 
The theme can be mundane or based on a 
study of Prabhupada books. This approach is 
particularly useful for multilevel teaching since 
all ages study a topic together, but have 
different individual assignments and projects. 
For example, the teacher may select a verse 
and purport from Bhagavad-gita as the day's 
theme. In English class, students in the 
younger grades identify the nouns in a section, 
while older students write sentences with 
those nouns. For history and geography, 
students have a project or discussion based on 
topics mentioned in the verse and purport. 
For spelling and composition, students at all 
levels write about the verse and then study the 
spelling of difficult words. Principles of logic 
are studied with reference to Srila 
Prabhupada's arguments. Units can be 
determined on a weekly or monthly basis, as 
well. In such a case, the multilevel class 
studies, for example, fish. All subject areas are 
then tied into this theme. Students research 
and write about fish, draw fish, centre their 
mathematics around fish, study how fish 
influenced history or about different fish in 
different geographic regions, and so on. Again, 
each student or group of students do 
individually assigned work within the general 
area. 

This approach clearly places a large burden on 
the teacher, although once lesson plans are 
prepared, they can be used again the following 
years. Programs using the unit approach are 
commercially available, needing modification. 
Please note that the initial reading instruction 
(phonics or linguistics), and basic mathematics 
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5a. Concept 

1 here's a modified unit approach sometimes 
called the concept approach. It has the ease of 
multilevel teaching found with unit studies 
without as much teacher preparation. For 
each subject, the teacher determines one con- 
cept that all levels will study together. In 
mathematics, it may be fractions, or in English 
it may be verbs. In logic it could be 
recognizing relationships. She gives the same 
general instruction to all the students but then 
each student or group of students does work 
on verbs according to their ability level. This 
was commonly used in one-room 
schoolhouses. 

The concept approach can be used by modi- 
fying standard textbooks. The teacher, with 
the concept of "poetry", finds that section in 
each of the teachers' editions she would need 
for each level. She decides which of the sug- 
gestions she will use to introduce the day's 
lessons. She then notes' which pages in the 
student editions each pupil, or group, will 
work on after her introduction. If the concept 
calls for students to work without a text, she 
notes what individual assignments mentioned 
in the teachers' editions should be assigned to 
each student. 

Certain publishers have made concept/mul- 
tilevel guides available that correspond to their 
materials. At this writing, none is suitable for 
devotees, and have use only as a model. 

(We could argue that most standard textbooks 
teach a particular "concept" of each subject at 
a time. The "concept approach" as described 
above applies to a 'multilevel or Individualized 
classroom only.) 
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6. Delight Directed 

\J elight directed study is a unit approach that 
is based on the student's interests. The teacher 
designs ten or twelve assignments, covering all 
academic subject areas, from that interest. 
This is restricted to very organised and ex- 
perienced teachers, or teaching a very small 
number of children on a tutorial basis. It also 
works better for older students. 



7. Real Books 

1 he "real" books approach of Charlotte 
Mason involves a minimal amount of time in 
learning the basics of academics, such as read- 
ing and arithmetic. Other subjects should be 
learned by reading and discussing related 
books (not textbooks). The children should 
be 1 involved in "real life" activities as much as 
possible. 

8. Informal 

1 nformal education, advocated by John Holt, 
is child-centred and directed. It is often called 
"unschooling." Teachers must be ideal mod- 
els, allow their students to be involved in adult 
activities with them, surround the students 
with good books, and respond with careful at- 
tention to the child's interests and concerns. 
This approach can be valuable in certain sub- 
ject areas, particularly with some older stu- 
dents. 

Informal education is used far more often in a 
home school rather than an institution, as it is 
by definition anti-institution and anti-regi" 
mentation. Parents who practice John Holt's 
approach completely do not initiate learning 
experiences or attempt to "teach" their child" 
ren in the ordinary sense of the term. It is not 
unusual for children educated in this way to 



delay reading until they are nine to twelve 
years old, and to focus only on subjects that 
interest them, rather than heeding a syllabus. 

A surprising number of children who are 
educated at home with informal approaches 
learn as much or more than they would have 
in a more structured, teacher-directed 
program. Their learning is sometimes no more 
imbalanced than a traditional pupil who does 
not pay attention in particular courses. It 
should be carefully noted that many of the 
parents who are attracted by Holt's ideas are 
very well educated and provide a stimulating 
academic environment in their home as the 
children's hourly fare. 

The disadvantages of this approach ate obvious 
in cases where the parents are not extremely 
academically inclined with a tremendous 
amount of time to personally interact with 
their children. The educational results are also 
unsatisfactory when the child is not intensely 
interested in academic pursuits. A home with 
many non-academic distractions, such as 
television, will more likely produce an illiterate 
than a child who is excited about learning. In 
a school, it is common for a completely 
informal approach to lead to chaos, disrespect 
for teachers, and poor academic un- 
derstanding. This is probably due to the social 
distraction, and the fact that most schools are 
too isolated from the types of experience and 
opportunity that allow some parents to have 
success with this approach. 

It should be obvious to the reader that detailed 
instruction for the Krsna conscious teacher in 
all of the above approaches does not now exist. 
However, even if the school uses primarily a 
standard textbook approach, mastery learning 
materials can be used for certain courses at 
certain levels. If we see a student with a great 
interest in a particular subject, we may help 
him develop an individual program of learning 
and take him out of the standard textbooks for 
a while. Some students need primarily hands 
on activities as they mature, while others 
thrive on intellectual rigor. In addition, some 
approaches are geared more for homogeneous 
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classrooms, some for multilevel, and some for 
tutorial teaching. 

Before leaving the realm of educational ap- 
proach, we should mention some that have 
little, if any, place in a Krsna conscious school. 
Ironically, these sometimes attract devotees 
because the practitioners are often favorable to 
Krsna consciousness. (This often comes from a 
"Whatever you want to do is okay" attitude.) 

1. The Montessori approach is to put child- 
ren in a highly structured, "rigged" environ- 
ment and then let them learn on their own. It 
combines the worst of the unschooling ap- 
proach (let them on their own) with the worst 
of the textbook approach (everything is prede- 
termined and "canned" with no room for in- 
dividuality). Prabhupada called it "artificial," 
which it certainly is. 

2. The Steiner, or Waldorf method, was 
developed by an eccentric philosopher after his 
success teaching a boy who had serious 
physical and mental handicaps. Although 
many Steiner schools don't teach evolution as 
the exclusive truth, their entire approach is 
based upon it. Steiner felt that an individual 
evolves intellectually parallel to the evolution 
of mankind. "The development of each child 
(is) a microcosm of the progress of civilization 
itself." Of course, this was pure speculation, in 
addition to the fact that mankind didn't 
evolve! (This was probably based on the idea, 
now rejected by science, that the human 
embryo repeated the evolutionary process.) 
For example, "Reading as such is deferred, 
often even into the second grade. Reading 
follows acquisition of writing just as man 
himself had first to develop systems of 
notation in order to have something to read." 
It should be obvious that this is extremely 
contrary to the view of mankind and children 
as taught by Srila Prabhupada. In addition, 
Waldorf education emphasises that each child 
should be his own guide and find his own 
truth. Although Rudolf Steiner is the "guru", 
he is teaching that you don't need a guru! 
Their materials and outlook are very 



dangerous for those of us who want to come as 
close to Prabhupada's gurukula as possible. 

Most Waldorf educators use a "block" ap- 
proach to learning. This is not unit or concept 
study, but a spiral taken to the extreme. Stu- 
dents study English for one month, mathemat- 
ics for one month, and history for one month, 
returning to the same subjects for one month 
each year. Waldorf educators aren't so inter- 
ested in having the students retain skills and 
facts, which they are very unlikely to do with 
this system. Rather they want the students to 
concentrate on an area fully to avoid the 
frustration of stopping just as they are gaining 
understanding. It is doubtful whether or not 
such an idea works for children who are learn- 
ing new and difficult concepts for the first 
time. It is plausible for adults who have a 
good background in the basics of a subject and 
who are self-motivated to pursue a particular 
area intensely for some time. The knowledge 
thus gained is retained if the adult also has the 
self-motivation to put it to use regularly and 
often. 

The one advantage of Waldorf education, for 
some teachers and students, is their emphasis 
on art and creativity. Much of the school day 
is spent playing musical instruments, dancing, 
drawing and painting. Of course our children 
who attend the entire morning program have 
sometimes 1/3 of their day filled with singing 
and dancing. Drawing and music are 
important enrichments for any school, and the 
afternoon ashram program often includes 
creative work. Parents and teachers of child- 
ren with physical learning problems, for whom 
this program was designed, can gain many of 
the advantages by going to other sources. 
There are several other organization s that 
have information on "kinesthetic" learning 
without all the strange overtones of Steiner's 
views. 
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Methods of Teaching 
and Evaluating 

Although the general approach to learning 
will to some degree determine the particular 
method, most teaching methods can be used to 
some extent in all the above-mentioned sys- 
tems. 



lists methods of teaching as follows: read to 
students, lecture, demonstration, visuals 
(teacher-made, canned; unfolding), 

imaginative pictures, videos, experience, 
experiment, simulation; walk the student 
through it, have the student research, 
challenge the student, put on a play or puppet 
show, field trip, repetition, songs, chants and 
poems, games, and asking the student to learn 
on his own. 



We may think of teaching as telling the stu- 
dents information, either verbally or in 
writing. But, even a good lecturer or textbook 
makes use of a variety of ways to 
communicate. Maw Pride, in Schoolproof, 



Speaking Up 

By Sri Rama Dasa 

rTelp students develop speaking and 

listening skills by trying some of these 
techniques in your classroom; 

> During a class discussion don't 
repeat or rephrase students' 
answers. When you; do this 
students learn to listen to you 
instead of to the speakers 

> Make sure everyone speaks loudly 
enough be heard by the rest of the 
class. Try standing across the room 
from the student who's speaking. If 
you can't hear him, others can't 
either ask him to speak up 

> If you're standing near a student 
who mumbles an answer, ask a 
student across the room to respond 
to it. If he couldn't hear it, the first 
student should repeat it, not you 

After a while, students probably will speak 
louder, and they might begin to listen to 
each other more closely. 



Just to teach reading, Jean Gillet and Charles 
Temple in Understanding Reading Problems, 
itemize methods as dictating stories, repetition 
and echo, labels and signs, projects, readers' 
theatre, predicting, summarizing and restating, 
movement, drama, art, music and reading to 
students. 

Actually, they are unlimited varieties of many 
of the basic methods. Mary Pride and Gillet 
and Temple often list different parts of the 
same method as separate. Even the ten 
categories which we analyse below are often 
combined, as when we both read and discuss. 



Specific Teaching 
Methods 



1. Reading 

.Keading is one of the simplest teaching 
methods. The teacher reads aloud to the 
student - sometimes pausing to explain a word, 
to discuss a particular passage, or to ask ques- 
tions. Reading stories teaches not only the 
story itself, but also a lot about the process of 
reading and analysis. Students hear inflection, 
pronunciation, and become familiar with the 
structure of a plot. If the story is transcenden- 
tal, the spiritual exchange of chanting and 
hearing solidifies the student-teacher 
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relationship. Reading factual or "technical" 
information can be a good way of teaching if 
the reading material's explanation is more clear 
and concise than the teacher's could have 
been. 



when the material is so advanced that the 
students become bored or frustrated. It is also 
inappropriate if the reading material has more 
information than is necessary. The teacher's 
summary, perhaps with reading brief passages 
from the source book, would be more 




We can teach not only by reading aloud to the 
student, but also by giving him books on a 
particular topic to read himself. This works if 
the student already possesses the skills, espe- 
cially reading and research, to make good use 
of the books. Such reading can often supple- 
ment other types of instruction. For example, 
after the student studies migration in a text- 
book with class discussion and comprehension 
exercises, he can read factual books or story 
books about migratory birds. 

Reading, either aloud to the students or by the 
student himself, is not the method of choice 



appropriate. 

A simple blackboard can be an effective visual 

tool 

[picture missing] 



2. Lecturing 

Lecturing by the teacher is an ancient 
teaching method that is particularly useful 
when the teacher is a good source of 
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knowledge on the topic. We have all attended 
lectures or seminars where we earned more in 
less than an hour than we could have by 
extensive reading and experience. For a 
lecture to be effective, the teacher must not 
only be knowledgeable, but be able to capture 
and keep the students' attention. The 
presentation must be relevant to the students' 
needs, and in terms they can readily 
understand. 



3. Visual Tools 



1 he use of visual tools such as blackboards, 
ready-made pictures, felt boards and films can 
be an excellent teaching method. A simple 
lecture is greatly enhanced even by chalk 
drawings to illustrate difficult points. By 
combining lecture with pictures, the teacher 
takes advantage of both the rational and 
imaginative learning abilities of the students. 

Visual tools can also be used as the basis for a 
lesson, with verbal explanations sup- 
plementing the picture. This is particularly 
useful when teaching about, for example, the 
climate and animal life of a region far remote 
from the classroom. Pictures or film of the 
place will make a far more lasting impression 
than discussion or lecture. 
The best visuals are dynamic rather than static. 
A felt board where pieces are added and 
removed is better than a completed, readymade 
picture. A chalkboard drawing made as the 
students watch is also good. Dynamic visuals 
keep the students' attention and involvement. 

Visual tools, even when used almost exclu- 
sively for a particular lesson or group of les- 
sons, generally need to be accompanied by 
some other method. For example students 
have been reading textbooks about the diges- 
tive system and listening to lectures. A class is 
then devoted to video or film strips that show 
the same lessons. Used in this way, especially 
after other teaching methods, visual tools can 
be powerful reinforcements for learning. In 



this connection it should be carefully noted 
that video or film should never be used by 
itself as a teaching method. The medium is 
not interactive enough for deep and long- 
lasting learning and must therefore be 
supplemented with or be a supplement for, 
other learning. 

When we need to "paint a picture" for our 
students but cannot draw it, have no ready- 
made picture or film, and cannot produce 
such, we can create the image in the students' 
imagination. Included in this category are the 
descriptive passages found in much of 



Peaceful Classes 

By Sri Rama Dasa 

1 eachers' often don't realise how much 
their own loud behaviour can affect the 
mood of the classroom. For example, 
when the students are quietly working 
on their individual lessons and one child 
begins to create a disturbance on the far 
side of the classroom, if the teacher calls 
out to him to behave properly, then every 
other child will also look up from his 
work to see what's happening. It's better 
for the teacher to go over to the trouble- 
maker and correct him quietly and 
privately. Whispering is often more 
effective than raising your voice because 
children are not so conditioned to turning. 

Such tactics could also be put to use 
during teacher lectures, by walking over 
and placing an index card on the desk of 
a misbehaving student with a message 
such as, "I expect you to stop what 
you're doing and pay attention to the 
lesson. If you choose not to, I'll have to 
chastise you in front of the class. The 
choice is yours." 
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literature. The sastra is full of such imagery 
about the Lord, His pastimes, and His abode. 
Of course, when actual images are combined 
with verbal imagery, the "picture" has more 
than double the teaching influence. 

4. Discussion 



\J iscussion with questions and challenges is a 
distant relative of the lecture. Discussion can 
invoke students' curiosity so they will be more 
receptive to the lesson at hand, or it can delve 
more deeply into lessons already studied. 
Teachers should not abuse this method to em- 
barrass children or to "catch" those who were 
not listening. Teachers who use the ques- 
tion/discussion method need to allow students 
to respectfully challenge the teacher's state- 
ments and opinions. This method is required 
for Krsna conscious philosophy classes, be- 
cause Krsna instructs us to "inquire submis- 
sively." Students need to air their doubts and 
difficulties in order to resolve them. Teachers 
who provide an emotionally secure environ- 
ment for such exchanges encourage the stu- 
dents in this important area. 

Discussions should not be an excuse for 
wasting time, as when a student tries to divert 
the teacher from the lesson with irrelevant 
prattle. Teachers should also not excessively 
challenge very young students, or question in 
such a way that doubts and difficulties will be 
increased. 



5. Rote Repetition 

IXote repetition and memorization is one of 

the oldest teaching methods. The teacher says 
and the student repeats. This method is 
especially useful for learning multiplication 
tables and Bhagavad-gita slokas. Although 
valuable as straight "say and repeat," the 
memorization method can be enhanced for 
faster and more pleasant learning. 



The simplest enhancement is song. Instead of 
saying the spelling rule we sing it. How much 
easier do we remember songs over prose? 
Another simple enhancement is rhyme and 
meter. ("I" before "E" except after "C" or 
when sounding like "A" as in neighbor and 
weigh.) When rhyme, meter, and melody are 
combined, we have a powerful teaching 
method. A good example is the alphabet song 
which is remembered by school children not 
only to learn their letters, but later when they 
alphabetize in order to use dictionaries, in- 
dexes, etc. Songs can be used to teach letter 
sounds, grammar rules, and anything else that 
can be memorized. 

A slightly more involved memory enhance- 
ment is drama. The use of hand gestures to 
dramatize the meaning of Bhagavad-gita slokas 
is one example. Of course, we can combine 
such gestures with song, rhyme and meter. 
Children really enjoy learning in this way. 

There are other ways of assisting rote 
memorization, such as creating a related men- 
tal image, especially if the image is unusual. 
Some teachers design memory games, as well. 
For example, each word of a verse can be put 
on a separate piece of paper. For added effect, 
each paper can be cut in a different shape. The 
papers are put side by side so that the verse 
can be read. The children say or sing the verse 
and the teacher gradually removes each piece 
of paper after every few repetitions. 

Some lessons, such as the names of letters, can 
be taught solely through rote repetition. Most 
other lessons that lend themselves well to this 
method are greatly assisted by making sure the 
student gains a deeper understanding as well. 
It is useful to have children understand the 
reason for the various products in the mul- 
tiplication tables, in addition to memorizing 
them. 
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6. Practical 
Demonstration 

1 eaching through a practical demonstration 

is useful for all enrichment activities, such as 
drawing, music, sewing, and auto repair. It is 
also important in composition - students need 
to see the teacher write, proofread and rewrite 
to thoroughly understand the process. This is 
an extension of the visual tool. Instead of 
drawing a picture of the way an arrow flies 
from the bow, we go outside and shoot an 
arrow. 



consciousness is simply exposure to Krsna con" 
sciousness. Children learn to preach only by 
preaching to serve only by serving. They 
learn deity worship and chanting only by 
practically' engaging in those activities. 

Some lessons cannot easily be experienced or 
directly applied. We can also have a Simula" 
tion of experience. We can dramatise a lesson 
by, for example, role-playing the different posi- 
tions in government or an event in history. 
There are many computer generated simula- 
tions in the fields of mathematics and science 
that can be useful if we lack the facility or 
money for the actual demonstration. 



Science "experiments" are the main use of the 
demonstration method in the classroom. 
Students may not remember from a book, lec- 
ture, or discussion that salt remains after the 
evaporation of saltwater. But, they will cer- 
tainly remember if they see a demonstration of 
the principle. 

When the teacher uses blocks, shells, or other 
manipulative to show students a mathematical 
principal, she is using the demonstration 
method. 



7. Practical Experience 

r radical experience is often a natural out" 
growth of other teaching methods. Students 
need to use what they've learned to appreciate 
its value and internalize the lesson. For ex- 
ample, a shopping trip to buy items, for a pro- 
ject can give the students experience with 
budgeting and making change. 

When the student discovers mathematical 
relationships and principles by using blocks or 
other manipulatives, they are learning by prac- 
tical experience. 

Sometimes practical experience is not so much 
application as just observation and exposure. 
The major method for teaching Krsna 



8. Showing 



1 he method of taking the child and showing 
him combines a demonstration and expe- 
rience. This method is used when we hold the 
child's hand to help him form letters, or physi- 
cally guide him through a somersault. (It is 
often the case that the teacher demonstrates 
and then asks the student to practically ex- 
perience. For example, the teacher gives an 
oral presentation and then asks the student to 
copy her presentation with another subject. 
This, however, is not a separate method of 
teaching. Showing a child involves some 
physical contact where the teacher literally 
guides the student.) 



9. Field Trips 

A teaching method that could be described as 
a "big experience" or "big simulation" is the 
field trip. A nature walk with a treasure hunt 
or a visit to a factory is an experience; a trip to 
a museum that depicts historical events and 
artifacts is a simulation - one is not actually 
going back in history. 

Sometimes a field trip relates directly to 
classroom studies. Students who are studying 
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desert regions visit a conservatory to see desert 
plants and a zoo to see desert animals. Other 
times a field trip is a general learning opportu" 
nity unrelated to present lessons. Students see 
maple syrup made, sheep shorn, or a demon- 
stration of crafts such as candle-making. The 
later type of field trip takes advantage of local 
events and seasonal changes. 

Some types of field trips can be an essential 
part of the curriculum. Many teachers take 
their students preaching on a regular basis. 
For some schools, for example, Christmas time 
means a break from the classroom routine 
completely while the students distribute books 
and prasadam for a few weeks. Other schools 
plan harinama and book distribution programs 
around specific Vaisnava holidays and local 
events, such as farm exhibits and state fairs. 

Field trips have some value simply because 
they provide variety in the learning environ- 
ment. Sometimes the teacher and students 
need to get out of the classroom just to get a 
broader perspective of education. For ex- 
ample, one of the best ways to stimulate 
writing in children is to go for a walk and then 
ask the students to write a description of the 
surroundings. 



10. Games 



JVlaking learning into a game is a teaching 
method that naturally creates a "need" in the 
student to learn the material. 



Srila Prabhupada explained that young stu- 
dents could be induced to take prasadam by 
having them pretend to be cows eating grass. 
This is a form of the game method. He also, 
however, criticized the Montessori approach 
for having unnecessary so-called scientific 
games. While educational games can certainly 
assist in learning, we don't want to be afraid of 
hard academic work, especially as the students 



mature. We don't need to create a total game 
based curriculum out of a desire to make 
learning "fun". Learning is enjoyable, 

ultimately and permanently, only when it is 
connected with Krsna. Sugar-coating 

education by turning it into fun and games 
may lead to a program where the teacher is 
afraid to ask the student to tackle any task that 
is difficult or "painful." Yet this austerity of 
learning is one of the hallmarks of brahmacari 
life. 

On the other hand, it is desirable to have a 
variety of teaching methods (variety is the 
mother of enjoyment) and to use the children's 
natural playing propensity in Krsna's service. 

If they can play a game that helps them ad- 
vance in Krsna consciousness, we accept it 
with great enthusiasm. If a game will help our 
students learn their academics for Krsna yet 
does not distract them into sense gratification, 
we can also accept it as great motivation. 

It is the issue of motivation that makes game 
playing such an attractive method. Before any- 
one can learn anything, he has to want to learn 
it. Many people study a foreign language for 
many years but cannot speak, understand, read 
or write it. Why? They had no real need to 
learn. Conversely, someone who moves to a 
foreign country can learn the same language in 
a short time. The difference? Need. Many 
students do not see any need for them to learn 
classroom lessons. They are concerned with 
present enjoyment and cannot understand how 
such learning will help them in the future. 
However, if, in order to play and win a game a 
student must learn something new, he 
immediately accepts it. 

Some games may, however, give our students a 
taste for sense enjoyment. For example, one 
game to learn parts of speech involves 
removing key words from a story. The 
students are then requested to supply nouns, 
verbs, adjectives and adverbs to fill in the 
blanks, without knowing the original story. 
The result is a very silly story, the humor of 
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which inspires 
parts of speech. 



the students to understand 



On the other hand, some games, such as 
"Where in the World?" and "Pictionary" have 
learning as their prime objective, and are seri- 
ous yet fun. These are good supplements to 
the curriculum and can be used as a reward for 
academic achievement or good behaviour. 

Games can be very simple and free, or com- 
plicated and expensive. They can be just a 
verbal exchange, played on a board with 
pieces, or on a computer. Almost any subject, 
from physical education to science, can be 
made into a game at least to some extent. 



Learning Styles 



Sometimes a student may not be learning 
because the method doesn't match the student. 
A student who appears slow or lazy may need 
more visual or kinesthetic methods, but many 
teachers concentrate on the auditory. A stu- 
dent who is a restless discipline problem may 
be an auditory learner who doesn't want to 
bother with a visual or kinesthetic method. 

Let us take mathematics as an example. Many 
concepts in mathematics are very abstract and 
difficult. Place value and zero are highly 
advanced. For hundreds of years, they were 
not grasped by European civilizations. It 
should not be surprising that most girls and 
many boys have trouble with these ideas. Yet 
we often try to teach mathematics primarily 
through auditory methods, with a little visual 
supplementing - some pictures in the text and 
on the board. 



D rila Prabhupada taught us that one can learn 
by hearing, seeing and experiencing. Modern 
scientific educators call this auditory, visual, 
and kinesthetic learning. There are several 
theories that each child learns primarily 
through one of these channels. 
While it may be true that some children learn 
mostly by hearing, or mostly by doing, all 
children learn in various ways at different 
times or in different subjects. Also, some 
subjects naturally lend themselves to a 
particular mode of learning. Drawing certainly 
needs to be learned by seeing and doing, with 
hearing assisting. Grammar is mainly a subject 
for hearing. 

Each of the teaching methods described above 
reaches the child mainly through one of these 
gateways. We can analyze them as follows: 

• Auditory: reading, lecturing, discussion 
and question, memorization. 

• Visual: visual tools, practical demonstra- 
tion, some field trips. 

• Kinesthetic: practical experience, simula- 
tion, taking and showing, games, and some 
field trips. 



The number of students who fail to grasp even 
basic mathematics concepts through auditory 
methods is quite high. Many others can 
understand, slowly and painfully, some basic 
mathematics. Students typically learn 

mathematics by rote memorization without 
much real understanding - and therefore have 
difficulty with long-term retention and 
application. 

By using primarily visual and kinesthetic 
methods, especially in the early years of math- 
ematics instruction, almost all students can be- 
come proficient at mathematics. But what of 
the minority who have always learned by hear- 
ing? For them, work with manipulatives will 
seem a distraction. They prefer to discuss and 
ponder. 

The conclusion: Use methods that employ a 
variety of learning styles and be sensitive to the 
individual needs of the students. 
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Criteria for 
Evaluation 



It is not enough to teach "content" and then 
be satisfied that we have "done our job." 
Teachers need to evaluate the students to see if 
they have understood the material. There are 
different levels of understanding and applica- 
tion which the teacher should expect from his 
students. These have been classified by Bloom' 
into seven. Educators refer~ to these as 
"Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objec- 
tives." 

It is important for teachers to study these 
levels in depth, so as to recognize them in the 
students' responses to the various methods of 
evaluation. Norris Sander, in his book, Class- 
room Questions - What Kinds?, divide's 
Bloom's categories according to a slightly 
different system than Bloom. A summary of 
Sander's levels of understanding is as follows: 

1. Memory: The student recalls or 
recognizes information. Unfortunately, once a 
teacher sees that the student remembers what 
he taught, he sometimes looks no further: 
Memory is demonstrated when a student can 
recall the date of an event, the product of four 
and three, or the capital of his country. 

2. Translation: The student changes infor- 
mation into a different symbolic form or lan- 
guage. When a student summarizes or 
expresses a concept in his own words, he has 
progressed to this level of understanding. 
Translation also includes illustrating a story, 
acting it out, or describing a picture. 

3. Interpretation: The student discovers 
relationships among facts, generalisations, 
definitions, values, and skills. Students 
demonstrate this level of understanding when 
they see that the product of four and three, the 
product of three and four, and the sum of four 
three's is the same. This level of 
understanding is also demonstrated when a 



student infers character traits or a theme from 
a story. Interpretation in social studies 
involves knowing how time, place and 
circumstance combine to influence historical 
events and local culture. 

4. Application: The student solves a lifelike 
problem that requires the identification of the 
issue and the selection and use of appropriate 
generalizations and skills. Application is de- 
monstrated when a student knows how to use 
his mathematics to solve an actual problem 
(word problems). In English, application in- 
volves how to write a letter to a newspaper that 
published an article about the devotees, or 
how to preach (speaking or writing) to a 
particular audience. 

5. Analysis: The student solves a problem in 
the light of conscious knowledge of the parts 
and forms of thinking. Analysis is demon- 
strated when a student uses his knowledge of 
grammar to improve a lack of clarity in his 
writing. 

6. Synthesis: The student solves a problem 
that requires original, creative thinking. Syn- 
thesis is the essential ingredient of the inven- 
tor. A student may derive the answer to a 
mathematics problem in a novel way, or using 
techniques not yet taught, rather than through 
standard calculation. 

7. Evaluation: The student makes a judg- 
ment of good or bad, right or wrong, according 
to standards. Evaluation is shown when a stu- 
dent knows that intoxication is wrong and can 
explain the reasons from a thoughtful under- 
standing of scripture. Students evaluate a story 
when they conclude, according to Krsna 
conscious understanding, whether the charac- 
ters exemplify model traits. Historical events 
and cultures are evaluated when the student 
compares them to the Vedic ideal. Simple 
evaluation involves knowing whether a mathe- 
matics answer is correct by using the mathe- 
matical rules. (Students are not evaluating 
when they repeat the teacher's conclusions. 
That is memory.) 
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We would agree that Sanders has fairly accu- 
rately described various degrees of under- 
standing. Teachers will find that an in-depth 
study of these categories, or the ones originally 
suggested by Bloom, are an invaluable aid to 
proper evaluation of their students and teach- 
ing methods. 



It should be clear that we do not expect all 
levels of understanding in all lessons of all sub- 
jects at all times! Analysis and synthesis, par- 
ticularly, are not always essential for most 
students in most areas. We should not, how- 
ever, be satisfied with memory and translation 
as the sole object of learning. It should be 
carefully noted that if the teacher or textbook 







uses a level of understanding that is higher 
Peer tutoring helps both students. 



than memory and the student simply repeats 
this, that is still memory understanding. For 
example, if the students were told that wars are 
the result of meat-eating and are then asked, 
"Why are there wars?" - it is a memory ques- 
tion only. 



Methods of 
Evaluation 



We now know how to teach and what we are 
looking for. How do we find it? 



1. Asking the students what they have 
learned is the most common method of 
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evaluation. A question can be completely 
open, such as "What do you think?" We can 
also ask specific questions, sometimes with a 
limited choice of answers (true or false, 
multiple choice) that relate directly to the 
lesson. Questions can be asked orally, in 
writing, or by a computer. Often we determine 
the result of learning by calculating the 
percentage of correct answers and assigning a 
grade, or mark. (The teaching method of 
discussion can include this type, of 
evaluation.) 

2. We can simply ask the student to 
immediately repeat what we have told them. 
This is particularly useful when we want to 
know if a student has understood a 
disciplinary rule. We say, "Don't hit the other 
children. What did I say?" When the child 
repeats the rule, then both you and he know 
that he knows the rule. If he breaks the rule, 
you can say, "I know you know the rule and 
yet you broke it. You have chosen to have a 
minus point (go in the corner or whatever)". 
(The teaching method of repeti- 
tion/memorization has this built-in evaluation 
tool.) 

3. Students can show that they have learned 
the lesson by summarizing it. 

4. We can evaluate by having the students 
write their own explanation or evaluation 
of the lesson. 

5. We can ask students to compare - two 
stories; a piece of music and a poem; two 
historical leaders; different plans to combat 
pollution; different ways of expressing a 
mathematics problem, etc. 

6. Having the students "model" their 
learning is a fun (but often time consuming) 
evaluation method. Students build a small 
Rathayatra cart; show a mathematics problem 
with manipulatives, or make a sculpture of a 
tooth. A simple drawing can be a faster 
"model." 



7. Students can present what they've 
learned. Drama is particularly useful in social 
studies, and oral reports show learning in the 
subject area as well as in English and speaking 
skills. 

8. One of the most significant evaluation me- 
thods is for the student to use his knowledge. 
Can he make a shopping list for the 
Govardhana Hill project, pick out the best 
bargains at the store, decide the most efficient 
way of payment, and determine the change? 
Can he prepare a Bhagavatam lecture? Can he 
plant, care for, and harvest a garden? Can he 
write a letter to his friend? Students show how 
they've learned grammar, spelling, and 
composition when they write stories, essays, 
poems, plays, and reports. 

9. One of the most overlooked evaluation 
methods is for the student to teach his 
knowledge to a younger student. We 
sometimes assume that peer tutoring benefits 
only the learner and wastes the time of the 
teaching student who has already learned the 
material. In reality, having to teach forces the 
older student to thoroughly understand his 
subject. It is very motivating. For evaluation 
purposes, a child who apparently "knows" 
something but cannot explain it has not 
internalized his understanding. 

This method works best when the teaching 
student is not too far ahead of the learning 
student. Otherwise, if the teaching student is 
in high school and the learning student is in 
kindergarten, you may be getting some as- 
sistance in your teaching, but you are not eval- 
uating the learning of your assistant. 

Many children love to teach others, and would 
much rather demonstrate their knowledge in 
this way than to take a test! 



Conclusion 
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1 eaching can have a lot more variety and ex- 
citement than reading a textbook, giving a lec- 
ture, and asking the students to repeat the 
information on a written test. However you 
teach and evaluate your students, become in- 
volved. Move around the classroom and see 
what your students are doing. Find their prob- 
lems before they know they have them. Be 
patient with your students' progress. It is com- 
mon for a student to struggle for a long time 
and then quickly reach a platform of under- 
standing. 

This involvement and patience will give you 
the sensitivity you need to adjust your 
teaching and evaluation for the best results for 
you and the class. 
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Chapter 6 



Organizing Instruction: 
General Principles 



Drops of Nectar 



1 he children should be trained in early rising, 
attending mangala-arati, some elementary education: 
arithmetic, alphabet, some of our books, like that. 
They should go to bed by 8 pm and rise by 4 am for 
mangala-arati, getting 8 hours sleep. If they take 8 
hours sleep, they will not fall asleep during aratl 
When they get up they should wash with a little warm 
water, at least three times wash face. They may sleep 
one hour in the afternoon and there is no harm. 
Encourage them to chant as much japa as possible, but 
there is no question of force or punishment. If there is 
need you may shake your finger at them but never 
physical punishment is allowed. Try as far as possible 
to discipline them with love and affection, so that they 
develop a taste for austerity of life and think it great 
fun to serve Krsna in many ways. Rising early and 
mangala-arati, this is enough austerity. Besides that, 
let them learn something, chant, dance, eat as much 
prasadam as they like, and do not mind if they have 
playful nature - let them also play and run, that is 
natural. It is nice if they eat often - if children overeat 
it doesn't matter, that is no mistake. 
(Letter to Aniruddha, January 10, 1972) 

Keep them always happy in Krsna consciousness, and 
do not try to force or punish or they will get the wrong 
idea. By and by, if they are satisfied in this way, they 
will all grow up to be first-class preachers and 
devotees. (Letter to Satsvarupa, February 16, 1972) 

Don't say "no." But give a taste for the good, then it 
will be automatically "no" and if you say "no" then 



he'll, they will rebel. The four "no's," that is very 
difficult. Still they are breaking. No illicit sex, they 
are breaking. But if they develop Krsna consciousness, 
this will be automatically no". So don't bring many 
"no's," but give them positive life. Then it will be 
automatically "no". And if you say "no," that will be a 
struggle. This is the psychology. Positive engagement 
is devotional service. So if they are attracted by 
devotional service, other things will be automatically 
"no." Paraih drstva nivartate. Just like Ekadasi day. 
Ekadasi day, we observe fasting. And there are many 
patients in the hospital, they are also fasting. But 
they'll "No, no". They'll, within heart, "If I get, I shall 
eat, I shall eat". But those who are devotee, they 
voluntarily "no". The same fasting is going on for the 
devotees and the hospital patient. And that "no" and 
this "no," there is difference. (Room Conversation, 
Paris, July 31, 1976) 

Now the thing is, children should not be beaten at all, 
that I have told. They should simply be shown the 
stick strongly. So if one cannot manage in that way 
then he is not fit as teacher. If a child is trained 
properly in Krsna consciousness, he will never go 
away. That means he must have two things, love and 
education. So if there is beating of child, that will be 
difficult for him to accept in loving spirit, and when he 
is old enough he may want to go away - that is the 
danger. So why these things are going on marching 
and chanting japa, insufficient milk, too strict 
enforcement of time schedules, hitting the small 
children? Why these things are being imposed? Why 
they are inventing these such new things like 
marching and japa? What can I do from such a distant 
place? They should run and play when they are small 
children, not forced to chant japa, that is not the way. 
(Letter to Bhanutanya Dasi, November 18, 1972) 
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Mr. Koshi: Don't you think that the children should be 

given freedom to choose voluntarily? Prabhupada: Do 

you want to give freedom to your children? 

Mr. Koshi: I am asking you. 

Prabhupada: No, no. What is the use of giving 

freedom to a child with a razor? He will cut his throat, 

that's all. 

Mr. Koshi: But at a later age, perhaps when he is 

better... 

Prabhupada: Later age, yes. That is enjoined. When 

child is sixteen years old he can do as he likes, not 

before that. This is the moral instruction of Canakya 

Pandita. Up to five years, don't chastise, don't take any 

action. Let him be free. Whatever he likes, he can do. 

Then after fifth year, for ten years you must be very 

strict. Then five years and ten years, fifteen. And 

when he is sixteen years, treat him like a friend. 

Prapte tu sodase varse putram mitravad acaret. At that 

time, no stricture that he will break. "My dear boy, if 

you do this..." This is necessary. And from fifth year 

to fifteenth year you should chastise the sons and 

disciples just like tiger. After five years. 

Mr. Koshi: Using the stick. 

Prabhupada: Yes. 

Tamala Krsna: That's how you trained us, Srila 

Prabhupada. 

Mr. Koshi: Did you get? 

Tamala Krsna: Yes, by Prabhupada. Even though we 

were not five years old, he treats us just like as if we 

were five. Because spiritually we are still like that. So 

he is very strict with us. 

Prabhupada: All these boys I chastise vehemently. 

Even a little mistake. 

Mr. Koshi: You...? 

Prabhupada: They tolerate. They know. 

Tamala Krsna: We are afraid. 

(Interview, Bombay, April 5, 1977) 



Classroom Organization 
Choices 



ten to thirty students per classroom. Sometimes an 
exceptionally slow or bright student may be placed 
outside his age group, but this is discouraged in this 
organizational plan as often such students, have social 
and emotional problems with such placement. Such 
organization is primarily found in large schools. T he 
advantage of such organization appears to favour the 
teacher. The teacher only needs one lesson plan per 
class period and teaches the same material to all 
students at the same time. Sometimes "enrichment" 
activities are provided for advanced students, but this 
is by no means the rule. Although this system seems 
easy for the teacher, in reality he has a very mixed 
group. Such organization meets the needs of a small 
minority of the students, while others are bored and 
frustrated, or lost and confused. 

Suppose the "group" lesson plan calls for five days to 
learn a topic. Some students, however, will need five 
or ten more minutes of instruction. It is not unusual 
for any student, even one who is generally above 
average, to sometimes need an extra day (or even 
several days) to master a new or difficult subject. 
Without the flexibility to give these students the time 
they need without holding up the rest of the class, 
some students end up getting more bewildered day by 
day. After a few years their lack of basic 
understanding makes remedial instruction very 
difficult. On the other hand, the "advanced" students 
sometimes become so frustrated with having to learn 
what they already know, that they decide not to bother 
anymore. This approach often leads to severe 
discipline problems and rarely provides students with 
excitement in learning: 

On the positive side, a whole classroom approach is 
very useful when learning subjects that are aided by 
group discussion and group projects. In such cases 
(history and geography, for example), it doesn't matter 
if the students have different intellectual and creative 
abilities. In fact, this just lends a greater perspective to 
the subject. The whole classroom organization is 
sometimes the only way certain individuals can teach a 
class: 



Whole Classroom 



Multilevel 



W hen we organize our school into "whole classes" 
we group students together roughly by age, with about 



JYL ultilevel organization means that, several grade 
levels, usually grouped by age, are in the same 
classroom. All students may study the same subject 
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during a class period (mastery, unit or concept 
approach). For example, during mathematics class, 
one student is doing remedial work at a second grade 
level with manipulatives, another is using 
manipulatives to understand a new and difficult 
concept at the sixth grade level, another is working in 
an incremental fifth grade book, a group of students 
are using a tape recorded multiplication song to learn 
their tables, another group is practicing subtraction 
with borrowing, and yet two others are using an 
incremental sixth grade book. 

A multilevel class can also be planned with different 
students working on different subjects at different 
levels (mastery learning). This is generally more 
difficult for the teacher, but is sometimes needed when 
a student or group of students needs individual 
attention. Subjects that require such attention are: 
reading, bhakti-sastri, high school logic, and some 
social studies. For example, one group may be reading 
out loud with the teacher while another group works 
in handwriting or spelling books. Another group may 
be studying foreign language using a tape recorder. 
We should note that this system also has to be used by 
the whole classroom teacher for reading, at least in the 
early, primary, grade levels. 

The teacher has to plan many different programs for 
each class period. Multilevel can have exactly the 
same problems as a "whole classroom" if all students 
in each grade grouping have to do exactly the same 
thing at the same time in all subjects. It is easier, 
however, to individualize a multilevel classroom than 
an age-grouped classroom. The main advantages of 
multilevel are realised in a small school with limited 
space and staff. However, it also benefits the children 
socially and emotionally to interact with other 
students of all ages. This helps eliminate the peer 
pressure and generation gap so prevalent in our society 
of age-grouped classes and schools. 



Individualized 



1 ndividual organization means that each student in all 
(or most) subjects is working at his own pace. A 
school can individualize a classroom where all 
students are the same age, or one where students of 
many ages share the same physical location. The 
multilevel classroom is more suited to 



individualization because students can easily be 
grouped according to ability. In the same-age 
classroom, some students at the extreme ends of the 
scale may still have to do work which is unsuitable for 
them. A good compromise is to have a classroom with 
five- to seven-year-olds, another with eight- to ten- 
year-olds, another with eleven- to thirteen -year-olds, 
and another with fourteen- to eighteen-year-olds. Bob 
Jones University suggests that five- and six-year-olds 
work well together, as do seven- and eight year-olds, 
and any grouping of nine- to twelve year-olds. 



Selection 



V»j hosing the classroom structure is often a matter of 
practicality. A small building with few teachers may 
not be able to serve the educational needs of a separate 
class for each grade if the students range in age from 
five to thirteen years. But the same facility and staff 
will be able to teach those students if they are in two 
or three multilevel classrooms. Additionally, schools 
with the capacity for a whole classroom structure for 
each grade may find a multilevel/Individualized 
structure more economical, allowing them to provide 
other services. Finally, even a school with adequate 
space, many teachers, and sufficient funds may want a 
multilevel structure because it offers many educational 
benefits for the students. 

A program that combines multilevel and 
Individualized instructions can be organize d around 
various subjects. These subjects, for example, can be 
taught individually: reading, penmanship, arithmetic, 
grammar, composition, and spelling. Other subjects 
can be studied in large or small groups, formed ac- 
cording to age, reading level, or some other criteria. 
Such subjects can include science, history, geography, 
and bhakti-sastri (philosophy classes). Logic and 
Bhagavad-gita may be more suitable to either of the 
above organizational plans depending on how it's 
taught. 

We decide organization based on facility, subject 
matter; and available teaching materials. Most 
standard textbooks are geared only for a whole 
classroom approach. It is important to remember that 
often much of the course is contained in the teacher's 
edition and other supplementary materials. A student 
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who is working on his own in the text may not be able 
to get the amount of help he needs for his 
understanding. Standard textbooks can be used, 
however, in multilevel if they are reasonably self- 
explanatory and the teacher uses imaginative 
scheduling. To schedule many levels, place students 
in groups of at least three. In each class period, or half 
a period depending on the number of students, 
schedule only one group and subject that need 
intensive interaction from the teacher, e.g. reading and 
discussion. The other groups should work on subjects 
that need little intervention, e.g. spelling, mathematics; 
or various workbooks. Please see the sample 
schedules for some examples. Another method is to 
have each group work with the teacher for five or ten 
minutes of the class. 

A simpler way of adapting standard textbooks for a 
multilevel class is to devise your own concept 
approach. Study all the levels of a particular subject 
from a particular publisher. The teacher arranges for 
all students to study the same general area, such as 
fractions, at the same time. He demonstrates the 
fundamental principles and then has each child do the 
specific assignments in his own book. 

The other easy ways to teach multilevel, however, are 
to take advantage of materials that best support it. 
Mastery learning materials have each child working at 
their own pace in individual "worktexts." The teacher 
only has to give his attention to students with prob- 
lems. Some classes should be scheduled, however, 
that involve the whole diverse group, if possible. 
There are also books that cover just some grades and 
subjects that are geared for independent, individual 
work. If you don't like the mastery learning texts that 
are available, you can design your own eclectic 
curriculum. (Please see the curriculum section for 
specific suggestions.) A more difficult technique is to 
use the unit approach. This requires planning and 
organization, and a less structured classroom. It is 
also more fun and creative. Several companies sell 
such a curriculum, although most would require 
extensive modification' to be used by devotees. 

No matter what basic educational approach you use 
for multilevel, take advantage of enrichment materials 
that will make the teacher's job easier and the student's 
more fun. Included among enrichment materials that 
can sometimes "teach" a group for you are: computers 
with good quality educational programs, films, audio 



tapes, good books (other than textbooks), reference 
materials (such as encyclopedias), and other students. 
While none of these resources should be over-used, 
judicious employment of them can be better than the 
teacher himself. 

A good way to know if you are using the appropriate 
materials, whatever the classroom structure, is if the 
students are getting enough help, keeping; to the task 
at hand, and being able to apply their learning 
appropriately. Our duty is not to teach "English," but 
to teach students. We cannot say that we have taught 
the "content" of the course if all out students don't 
know at least the minimal amount of course objectives. 



Planning 



1 he essential feature of classroom, multilevel, or 
individual 'teaching is planning. Every teacher should 
have a book of lesson plans for each class and each 
day. Many standard textbooks provide these detailed 
lesson plans in the teacher's editions. Still, the teacher 
has to decide how much time he will spend with each 
lesson, and what he will emphasize. Teacher edition 
lesson plans always contain far more that a pupil is 
straying too far from standard academic 
objectives. 



Conclusion 

W e recommend that all teachers thoroughly study 
the approaches of education and methods for teaching 
and evaluating that are briefly outlined above. We 
need to always remember, however, that teaching is 
more than application of these ideas. Teachers must 
not only know how to do brahminical work, but 
develop brahminical qualities. When teaching 
young children, tolerance and patience are especially 
important. Remember that each child learns in his 
own way and his own time. If one method doesn't 
help the child to understand, try another. Some 
children may have difficulty with the overall 
educational program and need a different approach. 
We may always realize with humility that we don't 
know what is best for each child. Depending on 
Krsna, we should constantly pray for His guidance and 
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inspiration. We should also ask Krsna to please help 
our students advance in love for Him and in 
understanding which will help them serve Him. 



Choosing Textbooks and 
Educational Materials 

As of this writing, there are no comprehensive Krsna 
conscious textbooks with teacher's editions in any 
spiritual or academic subject. There are some Krsna 
conscious reading books with comprehension 
questions, but no teacher's guide. We also have some 
grammar and composition textbooks for some elemen- 
tary grades. They don't cover all of the necessary 
instruction, and have no teacher's guides. We have 
Prabhupada's books themselves, as well as a rapidly 
increasing library of Krsna conscious books translated 
and or written by various reputable devotees. 
However, there is no guide explaining how and when 
to use these in a system of education. 

Before you become depressed about this situation, we 
should point out that, in part four of this book, we 
suggest textbooks that are suitable for devotees. We 
also suggest how to use the existing Krsna conscious 
material, and how to teach directly from Srila 
Prabhupada's books. However, we realize that our 
suggestions may not be relevant in all countries and 
under all circumstances. Therefore, we urge you to 
study how to select your own educational supplies. 

The first step when deciding on materials is to 
determine your educational approach and classroom 
structure for the particular subject. Some wonderful 
textbooks are only suited for whole classroom 
instruction with a standard textbook approach. Some 
are designed for individual study with a mastery 
learning approach. If materials are really outstanding, 
they can be adapted to other approaches and 
structures than those for which they were intended. 
However, we try to choose materials that already 
conform to our overall plan, if possible. 

Next, we need to consider the teachers themselves. If 
you are home schooling and have less than five 
children, or if your school has trouble with teacher 
turnover, you need materials that are easy to use 



without experience. You or your teachers don't really 
want to become expert in using the material because 
you know that each devotee will use it only two or 
three times. However, some excellent textbooks really 
need a committed teacher to adapt them to the 
classroom structure and/or Krsna consciousness. It is 
worth it for such a teacher to spend two or three 
months planning how to use a text when he will con- 
tinue to work with it for many years. 

Finally, decide if you really need a "textbook" at all. 
Most subjects can be taught through other means. 
Look at the list of teaching methods in Chapter 5, 
"Educational Views, Approaches and Methods". We 
can lecture based on our study of adult books from the 
library; give: practical demonstrations; use practical 
experiences such as stargazing, nature walks, and 
sitting down to write a story. We can teach the 
student how to research and spend time in libraries. If 
you decide not to use a textbook in a particular area, 
then you must plan the year of instruction before the 
first day of teaching. 

Most of us, for most subjects, will want some pre- 
packaged help. How much is determined, again, on 
your goals and needs. Here we will give a brief 
overview of the type of material needed for various 
circumstances. In Chapter 10, "Overview of Academics 
by Subject Area", we recommend specific materials 
and publishers for various arrangements. 

1. If you use a standard textbook/whole classroom 
system, you need student books (and possibly 
workbooks) for each child, plus a teacher's edition. 
You may also want supplementary materials, such as 
films, that are supplied by the publisher in conjunction 
with the series. 

2. If you use a mastery learning/individuarzed 
system, you need student books that are self-teaching, 
materials available for individual projects, and a 
teacher's guide. 

2a. Programmed and incremental learning are 

ideal for individualized or multilevel, although they 
are also highly effective in a whole classroom. You 
need textbooks and/or computer programs that adhere 
to this approach, and an understanding of the system. 
This is usually explained in the teacher's guides or 
through tapes available from the publisher. 
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3. If you use a unit/multilevel (group or in- 
dividual) system, you can: take standard textbooks and 
adapt them from the teacher's edition, in which case, 
you need the same supplies as the standard/whole class 
system but will use them differently; devise your own 
program referring to a scope and sequence for a guide; 
or purchase unit approach materials and adapt them to 
Krsna consciousness. 

4. If you use the classical/whole class, multilevel, 
or individual system, you can devise your own 
program (ideal for Bhagavad-gita), or purchase 
textbooks that follow this approach. 

5. To use the principle/whole classroom ap- 
proach, we must design our own program, probably 
using some that have been developed for the Bible as a 
guide. We also need books that thoroughly explain 
the system. 

6. The concept/multilevel or individual system 
can easily be used by adapting standard or mastery 
learning textbooks. Much of the instruction can also 
be done without textbooks, using the teacher's edition 
or scope and sequence as a guide. 

7. To use the real book (Charlotte Mason)/ whole 
class or individual system, we need the books that 
detail her program. 

8. Informal education/individualized, by 
definition, doesn't depend on textbooks. However, we 
do need an overall plan developed by the teacher and 
student. Once this individual plan is outlined, 
appropriate books, including textbooks, can be 
purchased. 

It is difficult to say what kind of materials are best 
suited for teachers who aren't interested in a long-term 
commitment. Materials for each 

approach/organization vary in degree of teacher 
planning and expertise required. In general, however, 
all mastery learning (programmed, incremental) 
materials require the least preparation and 
understanding. Of course, some mothers who only 
plan to home school one child may want to spend time 
planning in a unit curriculum, although not needing to 
become totally familiar with all the possibilities of the 
program. 



Now, we know what kind of books and materials we 
need. But, which ones? This is very difficult for those 
of us who want only Krsna consciousness as the basis 
for all instruction. And if we don't, the motivation to 
stick with our resolve to teach will be difficult to main- 
tain. Having books and supplies that can easily be 
"Krsna-ized" is very enlivening for the teachers, 
students, and parents. 

The task is made almost impossible by the number of 
possibilities. We start by narrowing down the 
prospects into general categories. There are materials 
from secular publishers for government-run schools. 
There are materials from secular publishers for 
privately run schools. These are often more 
academically challenging. There are materials from 
publishers that cater to "alternate", privately run 
schools. These sometimes are made specifically for 
multilevel or individual learning. Others are designed 
to incorporate a particular educational approach, such 
as Stein er's or Holt's. Then there are materials 
published for religious schools, generally Catholic or 
"Christian." 

Each of these publishers has a unique purpose and 
viewpoint. Learn it before you spend Krsna' s money 
on their products! For example, some Christian 
publishers are so sectarian that their materials are 
completely unsuitable. They may, however, have 
excellent teacher's guides. Other Christian publishers 
have books that are generally theistic without pushing 
their doctrine. These are usually ideal for devotees, if 
they meet other criteria which we will discuss. Secular 
publishers for government schools need to follow the 
prevailing trends in modern education. In America, 
they are usually academically inferior and filled with 
subtle and gross propaganda. Some secular publishers 
for privately run institutions overcome both these 
problems, and are excellent for our use. Many 
publishers of "alternate" materials have items of value, 
particularly in a grade or subject where we aren't using 
the standard textbook/whole classroom system. 
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